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WILD AND WOOLLY SCHOOL-TEACHING. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


WAS punching cows for 
an Indian half-breed on the 
Blackfoot Indian Reserva- 
tion, when I got a letter 
from Dick Cloyne, at 
Beaver Creek, near Fort 
Benton. Cloyne wrote that 
he had a job teaching school there, and 
invited me to join him and try to get a 
like job. Two years before this, Cloyne 
and I had met in Great Falls, Montana— 
two drifters from Ireland and England, 
careless and moneyless. Both were hun- 
gry for adventures, and we had our fill 
of them before we separated, a year later, 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
near where the present Glacier National 
Park is being tamed for tourists. 

Cloyne was a Dublin University man— 
a typical wild Irishman. It did not sur- 
prise me to hear that he had taken to 
schoolteaching. It was our code, in those 
days, to tackle any kind of a job, pro- 
vided it were something new and nothing 
better offered itself. We used to consider 
that only two lines of honest endeavor 
were barred for us—sheepherding and 
preaching. Sheepherding we looked 
upon as being the last resource of the 
destitute, and we had creditably con- 
scientious scruples about our ability to 
make good as preachers. But anything 
between those two professions we en- 
gaged in with a breezy confidence that 
almost made up for lack of knowledge. 
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So when Cloyne, after a year’s silence, 
wrote that I had better join him at the 
schoolteaching game, I promptly told my 
half-breed boss that I was going to leave 
him. He handed me ten dollars and 
wished me luck. There was more money 
coming to me, but he gave me all that he 
had; so I let it go at that and struck out 
to walk twenty miles to the nearest rail- 
way station, where I hoped to catch a 
freight train. Fort Benton was more 
than two hundred miles away and ten 
dollars, my sole capital, was too precious 
to be wasted on railway fares. My bag- 
gage consisted of a small box of water- 
color paints and drawing pad (carried in 
my pocket), soap, towel, toilet articles 
and an overcoat. The time was early 
spring and the walking was good. In 
that twenty mile walk, over rolling 
prairie, I did not see a living soul; but, 
while waiting at the little station for a 
train, I fell in with three or four genial 
spirits and got in a poker game, with the 
result that I lost six dollars and my over- 
coat. 

Early next morning a freight train 
stopped and I climbed into a box car 
loaded with poles. Unfortunately for me, 
a brakeman saw me get on board. I had 
to give him a dollar, for which he prom- 
ised to let me ride to the end of his 
division—half way to Fort Benton. But 
that brakeman was a soulless humorist, 
for my car of poles, after going about 
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thirty miles, was sidetracked with two 
other cars on a desolate siding, with not 
a sign of a house for miles. As the train 
disappeared in the distance, out from the 
other cars came four angrily profane 
wayfarers and joined me. We fraternized 
as we discussed our bad luck. Brothers 
‘in affliction, we five set out on the walk 
to the next stopping place, where we 
knew there would be a section house for 
the railroad men. It turned out to be a 
fifteen mile walk, and, to make things 
thoroughly cheerful all round, it rained 
—a cold, soaking rain. And the soil was 
gumbo. Each step we took gathered 
pounds of yellow dirt. I was wearing a 
pair of high-heeled cowboy boots. I well 
remember that walk. 

It was dark when we reached the sec- 
tion house. My dripping friends made 
for the shelter of the water tank, while 
I bravely entered the house and _bar- 
gained for a supply of eatables for my 
party, as I was the only man in the 
bunch who had any money. A good 
looking, capable woman was running the 
men’s boarding house. For 50 cents she 
gave me a generous amount of bread 
and scraps of meat. She also told me 
that she wanted a man to dig a cellar for 
her, and I offered her my services and 
those of my four comrades. She offered 
five dollars and board for the job of dig- 
ging the cellar. The four shivering gen- 
tlemen at the water tank strongly ob- 
jected to the idea of work, but I con- 
vinced them that they would get nothing 
to eat if they did not fall in with my. 
plans. All next day the five of us worked 
at that cellar. By night we had made a 
good job of it. We had had three good 
meals and I divided the money equally 
among us. In the middle of the night 
a passenger train stopped at the water 
tank and I climbed on board the blind 
baggage and was whirled away from my 
four friends. For the benefit of those 
who are happily unsophisticated in such 
matters, I pause to explain that the blind 
baggage is the car next to the tender. 
There is no door opening on the platform 
at that end of the car and the place is a 
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favorite among professional train beat- 
ers. The principal objection to it lies in 
the difficulty of getting on without being 
seen by the trainmen. For the same 
reason it necessitates getting off and on 
at nearly every stop of the train. More- 
over, the place is in view of the fireman, 
who, if he be of a playful or mean dis- 
position, frequently heaves lumps of coal 
or directs the water hose at the luckless 
traveler crouching on the platform of the 
blind baggage. 

The train rattled along merrily and 
dawn was breaking as we drew near to 
Havre, half way to Fort Benton. With 
the coming of daylight the fireman saw 
me and doused me with the water hose. 
I was wearing an old oil-cloth slicker, 
which the woman at the section house 
had given me, so I grinned amiably at 
the fireman. Then he took to throwing 
coal, but he was a poor shot. Just then 
we were running through the freight 
yards at Havre and the fireman had to 
attend to his legitimate business. When 
the train began to slow up, I jumped off 
and found a small hotel. I had a good 
wash; then went out and got a much 
needed shave and hair cut. After this 
I had a meal at the hotel, sitting next to 
the fireman, who did not recognize me. 
I heard that there was a man in the hotel 
with a broken leg. His friends wanted 
somebody to take him to the hospital at 
Fort Benton. I volunteered for the job, 
and my fare was paid to Fort Benton, 
the injured man giving me a dollar 
besides. 

So, at last, I arrived at Fort Benton. 
Next morning I walked out to Beaver 
Creek—twenty-five miles. Cloyne was 
“baching ” in a log cabin. He told me 
that he worked from 9g a. m. to 4 p. m. 
five days a week and got $75 a month. It 
sounded pretty good to me. “All you 
have to do,” said Cloyne to me, “is to 
pass an examination and get a teacher’s 
certificate. You can do it easily.” Half 
a dozen years before this I had been 
“crammed,” in England, for the Indian 
Civil Service examination—an examina- 
tion which is a rather severe test. With 
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unpleasant recollections of the stiff 
papers set in that examination in Greek, 
Latin, French, mathematics and other 
subjects, I did not feel very confident 
when I asked: “ What kind of exam. 
is it?” 

“ Reading, writing and spelling. You 
ought to get 100 per cent. for these. 
Geography: you'll have to look up 
American geography. History: mean- 
ing American history—that will be new 
stuff for you. Constitution of the United 
States. Mathematics, meaning elementary 
arithmetic. Then there is the theory and 
practice of teaching ” 

“ Hold on!” I cried. 
one on me.” 

“Dead easy,” replied Cloyne. “I'll 
lend you a little book about it, and you 
can figure out the rest for yourself. The 
same way with Physiology—” 

“Help! help! What the dickens is 
Physiology?” 

“ Merely a lot of junk about the awful 
effects of tobacco; the demon Rum; 
human bones; fresh air; circulation of 
the blood; tight lacing, and that sort of 
stuff, you know,” answered Cloyne. 
“ There will be an examination for teach- 
ers’ certificates next month,” he con- 
tinued, “ and you ought to be able to get 
through with flying colors.” 

Three weeks later, at Fort Benton, I 
was examined by the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. She was a capable 
lady in her line. The work of answering 
the printed questions on the various sub- 
jects was supposed to take two days. I 
found the papers very easy and got 
through in half the usual time. The 
County Superintendent remarked that I 
seemed to have some original ideas on 
the theory and practice of teaching and 
that my physiology paper was not strictly 
according to the book. But she was a 
kindly soul (and teachers were scarce), 
so she gave me a general average of over 
go per cent. to my gratified amazement. 
It must be remembered that this hap- 
pened nearly twenty years ago, when 
conditions were different from what they 
are now. I was given a Second Grade 
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certificate then; but a year or two later 
got a First Class by taking an examina- 
tion in Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Civil 
Government and Physical Geography. 
Armed with my Second Grade cer- 
tificate, I started teaching on Upper 
Beaver Creek. I had six pupils—all of 
them being members of the same family. 
School was held in an outbuilding on the 
father’s farm, where I also boarded. I 
had a cot bedstead in the schoolhouse. 
My pay was $60 a month, and I paid $20 
for board. The pupils’ ages ranged from 
6 to 15 years, and I had a separate class 
for each of the six. The father was a 
shrewd, self-taught and remarkably well 
read old Irishman. He took a keen in- 
terest in the school, and would sit for 
hours, smoking his pipe and watching 
the proceedings. So far as I was con- 
cerned, the theory and practice of teach- 
ing meant giving my scholars a good, 
practical grounding in the essentials. It 
astonished me to see the progress made 
by the youngsters, who were a wild, un- 
tamed, quick witted lot. Possibly much 
of my success was due to the fresh en- 
thusiasm I brought to my work. I was 
surprised to find myself keenly enjoying 
it. The term, at my first school, lasted 
only four months. However, I got 
another school immediately—five miles 
away. Here I had a log schoolhouse, 
about a score of pupils, and $70 a month. 
Just outside the schoolroom door there 
was a mountain stream, full of trout. I 
taught there for five months, without 
anything happening worth recording, 
except that a rattlesnake dropped through 
the dirt roof on a desk one day. The boy 
on whose desk the visitor fell promptly 
smashed its head with a text book on 
physiology—the only time I ever knew 
that book to be of service to anybody. 
But the next school furnished events 
in plenty. Joe Cadotte (one of my 
pupils) shot and killed Oliver Valroy, 
another pupil, for love of Julie Petit, yet 
another pupil. Joe was hanged in due 
course, and Julie married a month later. 
I have always considered that my three 
months’ term at that school was not a 
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glittering success. The school was thirty 
miles from Fort Benton, in the heart of 
the cattle country. There were about a 
dozen pupils nominally on the roll, 
though only five or six were regular at- 
tendants. On the opening day three or 
four over-grown youths, 18 or 19 years 
old, tramped in, wearing chaps, spurs and 
full cowboy regalia. I think they were 
attracted by the aforesaid Julie Petit, 
who was a black-browed, buxom damsel 
of 17 Wild Western years. Julie was 
struggling with the difficulties of the 
Second Reader and her admirers were 
in the same class. The ages of the other 
scholars ranged from 6 to 12 years. The 
majority of the pupils were French half- 
breeds. Trouble began the first day when 
I mildly suggested to the cowboy lovers 
that chewing tobacco and spitting on the 
stove were contrary to my school regu- 
lations. Fortunately for me, the youths 
did not combine: against me, and, after 
flooring one of them with my pedagogical 
arm-chair, they came to the conclusion 
that I meant what I said. The floored 
one bore me no malice, and at the noon 
hour confided to me his great desire to 
learn figuring. It seems that he had a 
great ambition to become a bank clerk— 
though why, I never could find out. Poor 
chap! Last summer I read the account 
of his single-handed attempt to hold up a 
bank in a little Idaho town. Curious 
irony of fate! He is now doing time in 
the penitentiary, with a banker for cell 
mate. 

The shooting trouble took place at 
Julie Petit’s house, the morning of the 
day when there was to be a dance at the 
Circle Ranch headquarters. Miss Julie 
had been coquetting with both Cadotte 
and Valroy and each was insanely jealous 
of the other. Cadotte rode up to the 
house, and, seeing his rival’s horses tied 
to the fence, looked in at the window. 
Valroy was inside, chatting with Julie. 
The jealous Cadotte pulled his rifle from 
his saddle scabbard and called to Valroy 
to come out. As soon as Valroy ap- 


peared in the doorway, Joe shot him. 
Julie heard the shot, grasped the situa- 
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tion and the family shotgun, ran to the 
door and blazed away with both barrels 
at the escaping Cadotte—killing his 
horse. Joe disentangled himself from his 
dead horse, mounted Valroy’s cow pony, 
and hit the trail for somewhere else. A 
little later I met him, riding hard. In 
my innocence of what had happened, I 
jestingly hailed him: ‘“ You seem to be 
in a hurry, Joe?” “You bet I’m in a 
hurry!” he shouted back at me. Indian 
police, on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, caught him a few weeks later. He 
was brought back to Fort Benton and 
“took his medicine” with true Indian 
stoicism. The Sheriff, with kindly con- 
sideration, sent me a black-edged card of 
invitation to the hanging. Miss Julie 
Petit also attended that function. A 
month later she married the foreman of 
the Circle round-up. I fancy he often 
afterwards envied both Valroy and 
Cadotte. 

That was not a satisfactory school dis- 
trict. Two of the three school trustees 
could neither read nor write and the 
third was not much better qualified. The 
school district clerk ran things pretty 
much as he pleased. I boarded with his 
mother. Also I bought a horse and sad- 
dle from the clerk. The horse was a bay 
devil, possessed of all the mean tricks of 
the typical Western bronco. In those 
days I did not object to a horse with a 
little ginger in his make-up, but this 
brute had altogether too much of it. I 
sold him to a sheepherder who did not 
know his reputation. My last view of 
the horse was of him bucking scientific- 
ally, in the midst of the flock, scattering 
sheep in all directions. The _guileless 
herder was on the ground, completely 
surrounded by mutton. 

After this I taught two or three com- 
paratively tame schools. Both Cloyne 
and myself, whether undeserved or not, 
had gained a reputation for doing good 
work, and this enabled us to be at work 
all the time, going from one country 
school to another. Our methods may 
not have been strictly in accord with cut 
and dried regulations, but the County 
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Superintendent did not interfere so long 
as the parents seemed to be satisfied. 

My next school was at Pinewood 
Creek, in the Pinewood Mountains. The 
pay was $75 a month and there were 
about 40 scholars—country boys and 
girls, ranging in age from 6 to 20 years. 
A teacher in such a school has plenty of 
variety in his work and there are few. un- 
occupied moments. From helping a 
buxom damsel of marriageable age work 
out a problem in algebra, the teacher 
may be called to the kindergarten work 
of the infant class and back again to the 
aid of an ambitious youth who is study- 
ing bookkeeping. 

Pinewood Creek had the reputation of 
being a hard school to handle. One of 
the trustees—Birch by name—had a red- 
headed son who had routed several teach- 
ers in succession. My predecessor (a 
mild mannered, spectacled gentleman) 
had been ducked in the chilly waters of 
Pinewood Creek by the red-headed Tim 
Birch and his friends. Of course I had 
heard of the tough ‘outfit at Pinewood 
School, and at a meeting of the school 
board before I took up my duties the 
trustees frankly told me that I might ex- 
pect trouble from Birch’s gang, but that 
the trustees would back me up if I 
“knocked the stuffing out of Tim.” 
Tim’s father was loud in expressions of 
his hope that I would “ put the fear” 
into his promising son. The first day of 
school at Pinewood opened with a full 
attendance. That is generally the case 
when a new teacher has charge. That 
first day is a crucial time for the new 
teacher. Each and every boy and girl is 
sizing up the new teacher with diabolical 
accuracy. Looking over the rows of 
staring young faces, I noticed, in a back 
seat, the flaming head of the redoubtable 
Tim Birch. He was a husky looking 
youth of 18 or 19—broad shouldered and 
horny handed. Everything went along 
smoothly for the greater part of the 
morning. The pupils were interested in 
studying the methods of the new teacher 
and discipline was easy to maintain. But, 
towards noon, the novelty began to wear 


off, and Tim made two or three tentative 
efforts to find out how much the new 
teacher would stand for. He soon found 
out. Seeing that hostilities were in- 
evitable, I was just as anxious as he was 
to precipitate matters. I called him to 
my desk, and in an undertone told him 
that he would have to obey orders or get 
out. Loudly and profanely he declared 
that he would do as he pleased. Where- 
upon I jumped at him, seized him by the 
throat, and hustled and shoved him out 
of the open door of the schoolroom— 
giving him a final shake which caused 
him to lose his balance and roll down the 
three or four steps. He was a badly sur- 
prised youth, and it was only the com- 
plete unexpectedness of my attack that 
enabled me to put him outside. Bellow- 
ing like a bull—enraged at the laughter 
of the other scholars—he rose to his 
feet, with a rock in each hand, and dared 
me to come outside in language that was 
sulphurous in the extreme. It was a few 
moments from noon; so I tapped the bell 
and dismissed school. Then, inwardly 
quaking somewhat, I stepped outside. As 
soon as Tim caught sight of me, he threw 
both rocks—but missed. Then followed 
some very lively and crowded moments. 
It was not an edifying sight for my 
pupils—especially when Tim knocked me 
flat with a left-hander in my right eye; 
then jumped on me and-started to chew 
my ear. This unsportsmanlike way of 
fighting provoked me considerably and I 
fear I handled Tim rather roughly when 
I finally got on top and made him own 
that he had had enough. Quite in ac- 
cordance with the rule, we were firm 
friends after that day, and his father 
handed me a rope-yarn cigar at the next 
meeting of the board. 

Before the close of my eight months 
term at Pinewood Creek I got a letter 
from the trustees of a school in another 
county, at Towers, a mining camp. They 
wanted a principal for their two-roomed 
school, the lower grades being taught by 
a lady. The pay was no better than at 
Pinewood, but it was a step upward in 
the teaching profession. And both Cloyne 
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and myself had ambitions to be some- 
thing better than teachers of small coun- 
try schools. Towers was reached by 
railroad and a stage drive of 70 miles. 
Part of this last was over a hair-raising 
mountain trail. I was the only passenger 
on that trip and rode on the seat with the 
driver. On finding out that I was a 
schoolma’am (as teachers were called in 
those days, irrespective of sex), he set 
himself to fill me with a choice brand of 
Indian and Wild Western yarns. A little 
later he produced a bottle and offered me 
a drink—looking vastly surprised when 
I accepted and still more so when I re- 
ciprocated by offering him my flask. At 
the first stop I bought cigars and we 
finally rattled into Towers on excellent 
terms with each other. He also told me 
that the reason why the trustees had sent 
outside their own county for a teacher 
was because the Towers School had got 
the reputation of being a _ wrecking 
ground for teachers, on account both of 
the general toughness of the pupils and 
the crankiness of the school authorities. 
This was a rude shattering of my dream 
of becoming a dignified Principal (with 
a capital P), presiding over a_ well 
ordered school. Miss Flyter, who was 
my assistant, was a clever, capable girl; 
and for the first four weeks I had no 
trouble with pupils or trustees. The en- 
rollment in my room ranged from an in- 
fant prodigy of 9 years, son of a doctor, 
to a couple of young married women. In 
Miss Flyter’s room, in addition to some 
50 youngsters, there was a big, beefy 
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youth of 20 who was learning to read. 
Incidentally, he made things interesting 
for Miss Flyter by falling passionately 
in love with her, to her great disgust and 
embarrassment. 

At Towers, as at many other schools, 
the storm centre revolved around the 
sons of a trustee. Calder, the trustee in 
question, had two boys in my room— 
Fred and George. Fred had the agreea- 
ble record of having playfully slashed a 
former teacher with a knife. For this, 
the former teacher had satisfactorily 
licked him—only, however, to be licked 
in his turn by old man Calder and fired 
out of his job. Fred was only 16 and his 
brother about two years younger. I was 
on the lookout for the knife play, and 
when it came, in the third month of my 
term, I easily disarmed Fred and sent 
him home to his father, with a note say- 
ing that Fred was suspended until he 
apologized and promised to reform. At 
1 o'clock that same day—as I was stand- 
ing on the stair landing, ringing the 
school bell—a bullet smashed through the 
window glass and embedded itself in the 
plaster just over my head. I looked out 
and saw the bushwacking Freddie run- 
ning away with a rifle. The school 
board met that night, and old Calder 
managed to influence the majority of the 
trustees to notify me that Fred must 
return at once and _ unconditionally. 
Whereupon, I promptly and cheerfully 
resigned. Cheerfully, because the Klon- 
dyke rush was in full swing at that time, 
and Cloyne and I both had the gold fever. 


























THE LAST MAN IN A LOST TOWN. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


HERE passed under the rod at 
Bloomington, Missouri, recently 

a man who was five years older 

than Macon County and who came to 
these parts four years before the county 
was organized. Amos Lewis died with 
a long cherished ambition unfulfilled— 
to see the county seat restored to Bloom- 
ington. His death occurred in the old 
frame building which had been a bank in 
the days of Bloomington’s glory. Mr. 
Lewis was born at Uptonville (a lost town 
of Randolph County) Dec. 23, 1832, and 
came to Macon County with his parents 
in 1833. His father, Absalom Lewis, 
built and operated the first tavern. The 
son saw the town grow rapidly from that 
date (1840) until it comprised a large 
brick court house, a compact square of 
business houses, a college, churches, two 
newspapers, mills and many dwellings 
on the streets radiating from the square. 

Ame Lewis’s confidence in Blooming- 
ton was a sort of inbred trait. His be- 
lief that it would, by the whirligig of 
Fate, be restored to its former prestige 
and become the leading town of the 
county abided long after all others had 
given up hope. When the edict went 
out from Jefferson City in 1863 to change 
the county seat to Macon, most of the 
residents came over to the new town. 
As one by one the lawyers, merchants 
and business men began packing up to 
leave, Ame went to them and begged 
them to stay. ‘This is only a scheme 
of the Jayhawkers,” he said. ‘Soon as 
the War is over, we'll have the court 
house brought back.”’ 

The deserters shook their heads sadly. 
“There’s no railroad here, Ame,” they 
said. 

“But we'll have one, sure! Maybe 
two or three. Just hold ona little while, 
won't you?” 


A few did hold on. The War passed ; 
Macon grew and old Bloomington went 
down. Ame declared the county seat 
removal was unconstitutional ; that there 
had never been a vote of the people and 
that the Legislature had exceeded its 
authority. But he couldn't get any 
backing to make a fight in the courts. 
The lawyers (who had a deal of travel- 
ing to do) didn’t want to live in a town 
where there wasn’t a railroad. Ame, 
who didn’t like railroads for his own use, 
never rode on them. Still, he never did 
lose hope that one would eventually hit 
old Bloomington and he reasoned that 
would remove all objections to the town’s 
being the county seat. ‘It’s almost in 
the centre of the county,” he said, as he 
pulled out an old-time map to prove his 
theory; ‘‘we’re closer to the river and 
to the towns in the west and north; 
we're easier to get at for the most peo- 
ple. Don’t the law say a county seat 
has to be in the most convenient place 
for all the people of the county? How 
you going to get around that?”’ 

Two or three times it looked like 
transportation lightning was going to hit 
Bloomington. Shortly after the Civil 
War the Bloomington and Alexandria 
Railroad was chartered and next an air 
line known as the St. Louis and Omaha 
Road. Bloomington was conspicuously 
on the map of both roads, but the finan- 
cial crash of ’73 put them out of busi- 
ness. The historical old village which 
had seen Benton and Stewart and Rol- 
lins and Clark and John S. Greene and 
all the famous men of 60 or 70 years 
ago dwindled day by day. The fine 
brick court house was torn down and 
the bricks carted to another place. Banks 
and the newspaper quit. Grass grew in 
the once busy streets. A Sunday still- 
ness rested on the place. 
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“Ame was more than half right about 
the legal phase of the matter,” remarked 
an attorney who, with several others, 
was discussing the old man’s death. 
“There was a strong sentiment at Bloom- 
ington, after the War, that the county 
seat should be replaced there. It wasa 
very peculiar way in which the original 
seat of government had been deprived 
of its official rights. Most of the people 
about Bloomington were Southern sym- 
pathizers, while Macon was headquarters 
for the Dept. of Northern Missouri, Gen. 
Lewis Merrill commanding. General 
Merrill ruled with an iron hand. He 
had several military executions here and 
the old Harris House prison was gener- 
ally fulf of those suspected of disloyalty. 
One day, when in a stern humor, General 
Merrill ordered Maj. Thomas Moody to 
take a company of soldiers and burn 
Bloomington to the ground. Moody 
had lived in this county since 1840; the 
people about Bloomington had been his 
friends and neighbors. His chief’s dras- 
tic order did not appeal to him; so he 
proposed a compromise. He said he 
would run for the Legislature (that was 
in 1862) and get a bill passed, abolish- 
ing Bloomington as the county seat and 
establishing the county government at 
Macon instead. General Merrill ac- 
quiesced and Moody’s plan was carried 
out to the letter. The change was or- 
dered in 1863—the reason assigned on 
the official records being ‘military ne- 
cessity.” There was no vote of the peo- 
ple and none of the forms ordinarily ob- 
served when such an important proceed- 
ing is in contemplation. I have no doubt 
that with proper support Mr. Lewis 
could have put up an interesting fight in 
court, but by the time the War was over 
people were hunting peace more than 
anything else and whatever legal objec- 
tions Bloomington had were allowed to 
lapse until pretty nearly everybody had 
moved away from there.” 

After the death of his wife and son, 
which occurred a great many years ago, 
Mr. Lewis lived in an odd looking house, 
known locally as the Old Curiosity Shop. 
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This house was almost as picturesque as 
its owner. No man has any idea when 
it was originally built. Every storm that 
has occurred since 1840 seems to have 
levied on a portion of the shingles, the 
weatherboarding or some of the bricks 
from the outside chimney. There was 
no window in the front part of the house 
but there was a door. In the cooking 
shed there was a great fire-place at which 
food was prepared in pots and kettles. 
Scattered about the yard were pieces of 
wagons, steam engines, boilers, sewing 
machines, sections of farm machinery 
and nearly everything one could call for. 
In the house were countless fragments 
of ancient finery in men’s and women’s 
costumes. There were short trousers 
of the Revolutionary period and shoes 
with silver buckles on them. It wasa 
veritable museum of antiquities. Just 
what the old man wanted with all this 
useless trumpery no one knew but cer- 
tain it is that he attached great value to 
it, and when the Old Curiosity Shop 
finally succumbed to its last storm Mr. 
Lewis moved into a vacant store build- 
ing and took his museum with him. 

The Bloomington patriot was a blunt, 
straightforward man. He had no use 
for the red tape of law and honestly be- 
lieved that legal forms were enacted so 
as to deprive people of their just rights. 
Not long ago he was on the witness 
stand in the Probate Court. The oppos- 
ing counsel asked him how he knew that 
his sister had paid a man who was suing 
her estate. ‘‘Durn it! Didn’t I see her 
do it?” cried the old man. ‘‘Why do 
you pester me with fool questions like 
that? ‘Sides which, I told you once.” 

“You musn’t talk so much, Uncle 
Ame,” said the Judge, ‘‘and we'll get 
along better.” 

“I know, Judge,” replied Mr. Lewis, 
‘but the way that man p’ints his finger 
when he’s asking questions is enough to 
aggravate a angel.”’ 

Last fall a neighbor made application 
to have a guardian appointed to look 
after Mr. Lewis’s property, alleging the 
patriarch’s mental incapacity. Mr. Lewis 
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hurried to Macon and went to the Pro- 
bate Court. “Judge,” he said, ‘“‘do you 
think I’m crazy?”’ 

“No, Uncle Ame; I don’t know any- 
thing about it. It’s one of your neigh- 
bors who said you were incompetent.”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you what you do,” 
said Mr. Lewis, who was very much 
worked up over the matter. ‘You fetch 
that fellow down here and then you ask 
us questions and if I don’t show you I 
know more’n he 
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“Things is so different now from what 
they was then that it’s hard to believe 
one man can live to see so many changes. 
I ’member when there was five stage 
lines starting out every morning right 
down there by the old tavern, built in 
1840 by my sire Absalom, going to 
Hannibal, St. Joe, Glasgow and up north 
somewhere. I tell you, the old town 
was lively then. Governors, senators 
and congressmen—colonels, majors and 

captains — came 





does, I’m _will- 
ing for you to 
send me to the 
’sylum.” 

But the Judge 
knew a better 
way. He in- 
formed the ap- 
plicant if he 
wanted Uncle 
Ame investi- 
gated forlunacy, 
he’d havetogive 
bond to cover 
costs and that 
put the case out 
of court. 

When Harry 
M.Rubey, Presi- 
dent of the Ma- 
con Commercial 
Club, was tour- 
ing the county in 
his motor last 
fall, taking pic- 
tures of interest- 
ing features, he 
ran across Mr. 
Lewis seated 
outside of the Old Curiosity Shop and 
after much persuasion prevailed upon the 
noted citizen to get in his car and take a 
ride. It was the first time Uncle Ame 
ever enjoyed such an experience. While 
he had him where he couldn’t run, Mr. 
Rubey took his picture—another unusual 
incident in Mr. Lewis’s long life. ‘It’s 
a good deal like looking back into an- 
other world,” said the old man, after the 
picture man had fired his fatal shot. 
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in on every stage 
and put up at the 
tavern over- 
night. Nearly 
everybody that 
traveled in them 
days was a Gov- 
ernor or a Judge 
or something. I 
don’t believe I 
ever saw any 
privates or plain 
citizens ’cept 
them that lived 
here. And here 
you fellers come 
alongina 
haughtymobile 
—Lawzee! Nev- 
er thought I’d 
see one o’ them 
things in these 
parts. Bob Stew- 
art used to come 
here and talk 
railroad to us 
and we raised a 
pot o’ money to 
get him to build 
the Joe Road through here, but he took 
a fool notion and switched it off six miles 
south. Guess that’s why we ain’t growed 
much. But we will bulge out yet, when 
that new road comes down, and maybe 
we'll get the co’t house back. Stranger 
things has happened. Right over there 
is where the square used to be, with the 
co’t house in the middle, fore the Legis- 
lature stole it from us. On Saturdays 
when it warn’t raining the boys would 
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come in from the country and run foot- 
races or box or fight roosters. Some- 
times a white-oaker would trot in to see 
how we was all getting along, and the 
sort of liquor we had, and then he’d get 
out in front of the co’t house, jump up 
in the air and crack his boots together 
—allowing he was the fiercest catamount 
in town. Two or three would hike out 
after him, and if they found him sober 
*nough to walk they’d fetch him out in 
the square and then somebody would 
hunt up the Judge, if he was in town, or 
the Sheriff if he wasn’t, to umpire the 
war between them two catamounts. Stop 
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’em! Lawzee,no! All the Sheriff would 
do would be to see they played fair and 
didn’t hit with nothin’ but their fists. I 
seen fights on that old square that would 
have fetched $10 for a look-in nowadays, 
and nobody paid a cent then. Ah! but 
them was the good old days! An’ what 
yer ‘givin’ us in place of ’em?—movin’ 
pictures, merry-go-rounds and nigger 
minstrels! Shucks!” 

There are a few older people in Macon 
County than Mr. Lewis, but he held the 
record of being the longest resident, be- 
cause he was here four years before the 
county was organized, which was in 1837. 


SHOOTING IN TIBET. 


By Caprais F. M. BAILEY. 


With Photographs Taken by the Author. 


ETWEEN  Gyangtse 
and the frontier of 
India there are two 
large lakes, and these 
are covered at certain 
seasons with count- 
less duck and geese, 
which are obliged to 
leave them when the 
water freezes in win- 
ter. At the southern 
edge of the further, 
higher and larger of 
these lakes (the 
Rham Tso) and at a 
distance of about 75 
miles from Gyangtse 

; is a marsh some 30 

} ) square miles in ex- 
; tent; and it was with 
the object of shoot- 

ing here that my companion and | started 
from our headquarters one morning in 
the middle of October. Our first march 
of 43 miles was to the village of Samoda, 
the scene of a skirmish in 1904. Here 
we put up in the dak bungalow, near 
which lies a small patch of marshy 
ground where we bagged a few of the 
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large Himalayan solitary snipe and a 
couple of ducks; but. wearied with our 
long ride on small ponies, we were 
not sufficiently enthusiastic to work for 
a larger bag. Next morning we made 
an early start, as we had to cover 27 
miles into Dochen. After riding 14 
miles we reached Kala, where we break- 
fasted in the bungalow, and from here 
we could see the nearer, lower and 
smaller of the two lakes (the Kala Tso) 
but we could not afford the time to shoot 
round it. The road from Kala to Dochen 
runs at first beside the stream which 
flows down from the Rham Tso into 
the Kala Tso. After traveling along 
this road for about three miles, up the 
defile between the two lakes, we came to 
the plain on which the larger lake lies, 
and from this point we followed its shore 
into Dochen. The first view of the 
Rham Tso, when arriving from the di- 
rection of Kala, is very striking —a 
long range of snowy peaks, with glaciers 
below them and terminating in Chumol- 
hari (24,600 ft.), being reflected from its 
surface. At this time of year the margin 
of the lake was black with ducks of 
many varieties, and large flocks of bar- 
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headed geese were also to be seen. These 
geese nest here in great numbers, and 
in the breeding season are quite tame, 
as may be seen from one of the accom- 
panying photographs, which I took with 
a Kodak at a distance of a few yards 
from them. In spite of the short time 
at our disposal, we managed, while rid- 
ing along the shore of the lake, to se- 
cure 15 teal, g ducks and 4 geese. The 
next morning we rode the few miles 
which separated us from the point at 
which we were to commence shooting 
on the large marsh. Here ‘we were 
joined by our third gun, who had come 
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different directions. When walking in 
line we would kill more snipe, but our 
chances for ducks or geese would be less. 
Each gun was accompanied by two Tib- 
etans, carrying on their backs bamboo 
baskets in which the game was placed. 
The first shot was greeted by a noise 
which it would be impossible to describe 
—caused by hundreds of thousands 
(dare I say millions?) of geese and 
ducks rising mostly from the shore of 
the lake and flying in alarm to settle 
down at a safe distance from the land. 
It was most exhilarating sport. Ducks 
of many kinds were flying all round; 

















‘Immense flocks of bar-headed geese were to be seen along the margin of the lake.’’ 





from Tuna (the next stage toward In- 
dia) and brought with him a Tibetan 
gazelle which he had shot on the road. 
We dismounted, and, first leaving our 
ponies to graze at the edge of the marsh, 
we started. The first plunge required 
some courage, as, even at this time of 
year (at an altitude of 14,700 ft.) the 
surface was covered by a thin film of 
ice, which, however, melted later in the 
day when the sun became stronger. 

We had .frequently shot over this 
ground before, and our experience had 
taught us that, to make a good mixed 
bag, it was best for the guns to take 


snipe frequently darted away — uttering 
their well known harsh calls; while im- 
mense flocks of geese were to be seen 
in the distance. The snipe were curi- 
ously local. Sometimes a great many 
would be seen together, and then for 
an hour we seemed to be avoiding the 
ground they preferred. It was necessary 
to have eyes all around one, especially 
in the direction of the other two guns, 
as ducks which they had disturbed would 
frequently fly in my direction and if I 
and my two game carriers crouched soon 
enough I -might get a shot. Presently 
all the remaining geese rose and flew, 
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in a line several hundred yards long, in 
the direction of the lake, and I crouched 
in the hope that some portion of the 
line would pass overhead; while the 
other guns (who had also seen them) hid 
themselves as much as possible. If we 
were fortunate, a long line like this might 
pass over all three guns and contribute 
materially to the bag. 

Golden plover were also very plenti- 
ful; in fact, they were so numerous that 
we did not shoot them, as these birds 
are comparatively tame and if we had 
done so our bag would have contained 
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mon but would not allow us to approach 
them ; while in the distance, on the plain 
at the edge of the marsh, kyangs and 
gazelles could be seen grazing. In the 
midst of this marsh was a low island on 
which were some huts and tents, and 
around this, grazing on the marsh 
grasses, were many ponies. These were 
the property of Tibetan officials at 
Gyangtse and had been sent here to fat- 
ten on the good grass, which in this dry 
country is very scarce. It was to this 
island that we converged about lunch 
time and for a few brief minutes rested 

















“Leaving our ponies to graze at the edge of the Marsh, we set out on foot.” 





little else. Curlews, whimbrels, red- 
shanks, avocets and many other waders 
were also found here in great numbers, 
besides hawks and eagles. I once saw 
a hawk hunting a teal over a small pool 
on the marsh; each time that the hawk 
struck, the teal dived, and the birds were 
so occupied in this life and death contest 
that they allowed me to approach quite 
near to them. The large black-necked 
crane was also to be seen in considerable 
numbers. I have taken their eggs here 
in June. Foxes were not at all uncom- 





and compared notes regarding the sport. 
After lunch we again separated and con- 
tinued shooting till after sunset. In the 
evening it became very cold and a film 
of ice again formed on the water. A 
cold ride in wet clothes would have been 
most unpleasant, so we had ordered a 
tent to be pitched at the place where 
we had left our ponies in the morning. 
We made our way in that direction when 
it was becoming dark and were glad 
enough to find an oil stove at which to 
warm ourselves, change our clothes and 
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prepare some hot tea. We then counted 
eur bag, which proved to contain 17 
geese, 29 ducks of five varieties, 28 teal 
and 27 snipe — 101 head in all. We rode 
back to the dak bungalow at Dochen in 
the dark, having to pick our way care- 
fully as we skirted the edge of the marsh 
until we reached the main road where 
the going was good. 

The next morning we were to return 
to Kala, and, as we had the whole day 
in which to make the short march of 13 
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occasion we sometimes drove in the trap 
and sometimes rode— getting down 
whenever the chance for a shot offered 
itself, «and indeed occasionally, while 
driving, flocks of ducks came over us, 
and, to the alarm of the pony, we killed 
some of them from the trap. At a dis- 
tance of 9 or 10 miles from Kala we 
reached a bridge spanning the stream 
which joins the two lakes, and here we 
had excellent flight shooting for a short 
time. After reaching Kala and taking 
tea we went out to sit over some small 











A FROZEN LAKE IN WINTER.—-Showing Ice Blown by Wind into Ridges. 





miles, we expected to get some sport 
on the way. We had with us a collapsi- 
ble Berthon boat, to which one of our 
number, an expert sailor from Ireland, 
had rigged a sail. This we launched 
with some difficulty, but were so much 
hampered by the shallowness of the lake 
and the number of hidden mud banks 
that we were obliged to give up the at- 
tempt to sail. We also had a low pony 
trap which was most useful, especially to 
carry game shot on the road. On this 


ponds in the vicinity, and here again 
had some nice shooting until it became 
too dark to see. Our bag this day 
totalled 48 head, 32 of which were ducks 
of four varieties and teal. From Kala 
we traveled back to Gyangtse in two 
days. Part of the way we traversed an 
open plain on which gazelles and kyangs 
were to be seen, while in the hills ovis 
ammon and burhel might be found, 
though we were not fortunate enough 
to see any of them on this occasion. The 
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road for the last ten miles into Gyangtse 
passes several patches of thorny jungle, 
and, going through these, we managed 
to add 17 partridges to our bag. While 
the best shooting was to be had by mak- 
ing an expedition such as that just de- 
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scribed, still, very good duck and goose 
shooting could be obtained on the plain 
at Gyangtse itself, and it was only oc- 
casionally that we could spare the time 
to make such a long excursion as this 
one. 


DOGS I HAVE OWNED. 


By JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE. 


HAVE tried to be a sportsman for 

the last 40 years, ever since the time 

I was first allowed to carry a gun 
and go out after rabbits, accompanied 
by a game-keeper. Father, though own- 
ing a large kennel of sporting dogs, al- 
ways allowed me to keep one of my own 
and I generally had what is now known 
as a broken-haired terrier—not one of 
your bench show fox-terriers but a 
short-legged, hard-coated little dog of 
about 15 lbs. weight, who could and 
would take his part with the best of 
them, go to ground for fox or badger, 
hunt a hedge row and kill rats with all 
comers, and as good in water as on land. 
This sort is now very hard to find. If 
you ever have the luck to pick one up, 
keep him at any price. I remember how 
one head-keeper used to talk about my 
dogs, his sole idea being a retriever or a 
pointer. “ But, Master Jack, why don’t 
you keep a gentleman’s dog?” he would 
say. As I got older I was allowed to 
increase the number of my kennel, and, 
although owning several different sorts, 
I always had my terriers. Their game- 
ness is extraordinary, and our master 
of foxhounds (knowing my fondness for 
a really game terrier) gave me a rene- 
gade that was useless to him on account 
of his extreme gameness—always kill- 
ing his fox underground (which was of 
course not wanted with foxhounds). 
When he presented the dog to me he 
asked me to be particularly careful to 
never put him to ground in a fox earth. 
My! my! my! what trouble I got into 
over that dog! 





One Easter Sunday morning I put 
him to ground in a fox earth by mis- 
take—believing: it to be a badger earth. 
There happened to be a vixen and her 
five cubs in the earth—all of which he 
killed before we could dig up to him. 
On another occasion—meeting a bear in 
the road led by two Italians and not 
dreaming that he would do anything— 
I stupidly said, “Take hold of him, 
Jack!” No sooner said than done and 
he had the bear by the nose in a flash. 
He was killed afterwards by going to 
ground and unfortunately getting be- 
tween two badgers. After having dug 
him out, I found he had his lower jaw 
broken and that the roof of his mouth 
was entirely chewed away, besides being 
badly injured behind. I was therefore 
obliged to destroy him. Requiescat in 
pace, Jack. You were an ugly little 
beast but your heart was as big as a 
house. 

A few years later I was going to Mon- 
tana, and a pal promised me, as a part- 
ing present, one of his bull terriers. 
Well, these were bull terriers—not the 
slack great dogs one sees nowadays. I 
had gone to London to do some errands, 
prior to leaving Southampton the next 
day by the North German Lloyd, and on 
my return was informed that during my 
absence a dog had arrived for me. Father 
asked me, “ By the way, are you going 
to take that dog with you?” and on my 
asking Why? he said, “Oh! I didn’t 
know you were a fighting man.” Going 
to the kitchen, I found there the most 
perfect brindle bull terrier—a mass of 














muscle and as hard as iron. As he ap- 
peared kind, I foolishly let him loose— 
intending to take him for a run. Un- 
fortunately, on getting outside, the very 
first thing he saw was a Collie dog and 
he was onto him like a flash. The Collie 
was a prize dog and very valuable and 
his master cursed me pretty freely, 
shouting all the time: “ Take off your 
damned dog, sir! I'll hold you for dam- 
ages! ”’—but never attempting to assist 
me in any way and there was I, doing my 
best to choke Turk off, and separating 
two fighting dogs by one’s lonesome is 
no easy job at any time. When I re- 
turned to the house I told Father what 
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yours if you will have him.” And there 
and then gave him away and 20 Ibs. 
weight of trouble at the same time. 

In those first years of my residence in 
America I was living on a ranch in 
Montana and owned a bobbery pack, with 
which I hunted coyotes and wolves. Sev- 
eral first-class deerhounds and grey- 
hounds I had, but they all had their 
faults. Some would not take hold, others 
(the deerhounds) were too slow, and so 
I bred a greyhound bitch to a bull ter- 
rier. She had only one pup—Pincher— 
which, when grown up, turned out a 
marvel. A brindle, scaling about 30 Ibs. 
and the best muscled dog I ever saw. 
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had occurred and he again asked: “ You 
still mean to take the dog with you?” 
I said Yes; but I had serious misgivings. 
At Southampton Docks, the next morn- 
ing, while attending to my baggage, I 
handed the dog to a porter to hold— 
warning him to be careful and on no ac- 
count to go near any other dog. On my 
return I saw there was something out 
of the common going on, and there was 
Turk hard at it with a retriever, in spite 
of the porter’s shouts and exertions. Af- 
ter some trouble I got him off, and, on a 
bystander’s remarking, What a nice dog 
he was, I said, “ Do you like him? He’s 


As fast as a greyhound for a short dis- 
tance and with the courage of a bull ter- 
rier, he would go for anything. Al- 
though a light dog, he could throw a 
steer with ease, and there was no bear 
that could get away from him and, added 
to this, he could run a line like a hound. 
When it came down to good hard, earn- 
est fighting, he was as game as his sire, 
and many a prairie badger did he catch 
and hold for me till I could get up— 
no light task for a dog of his weight. 
He was killed by an elk. 

Returning from England some years 
later for a trip to the Rockies, I brought 
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with me three old-fashioned Irish ter- 
riers, weighing from 25 to 35 lbs., 
wheaten in color but a little soft in coat. 
I bought them from a celebrated dog 
dealer and stealer in Dublin who told me 
that for all-round work they could not be 
beat, and he was right. On my arrival 
in the mountains I was much chaffed by 
the hunters and trappers about these dogs 
—they asking What I had brought them 
all the way from England for? I took it 
in good part but answered, “ Wait and 
see. Give them a chance.” The first 
game I put them on was on the trail of a 
black-tailed buck, which afterwards 
proved to have already shed his antlers. 
‘his no doubt made him weak—but to 
continue. We lost track of deer and 
dogs—returning late to our shack when 
it was quite dusk. After several hours 
I heard them and remarked to the hunter 
I was staying with, “ By golly, Ed! there 
are the dogs! they’re baying something.” 
Not believing me in the least, he how- 
ever got a lantern and went toward the 
sound. They had the buck right enough 
and would have killed him in a short 
time. I first trained them on bear by put- 
ting them after trapped ones and in a 
few times they were A No. 1. I bred 
one litter of pups, which I sold like hot 
cakes to local people at $50-a pup. One 
of the old bitches got killed by a black- 
tailed buck and the dog, with the old 
bitch and one pup, I took with me on a 
hunting trip to British Columbia, where 
I used them exclusively for bear and 
lion, running with them a Virginia fox- 
hound. In those days there was an elec- 
tric tram line running between Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster, and about 
half-way between these two towns there 
was a slaughter house. The man living 
there complained to me about losing a 
pig the previous evening and on going 
out and looking around, | saw it was the 
work of a bear. I returned to Van- 
couver, bought a bear trap and returned 
on the electric car. “ Look at the ten- 
derfoot! What does he think he’s going 
to do?” I set my trap, fastening on a 
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good-sized toggle, and told the man at 
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the slaughter house to ring me up at my 
hotel in the morning if the trap was 
gone. Sure enough, at 9 o'clock, Ting- 
a-ling! went the telephone. “Come on! 
your trap has gone.” Turning to a friend 
who happened to be in the room, I asked 
him if he would like to shoot a bear. “I 
sure would!” “Then hurry up and get 
your rifle,” I said. I got the dogs and 
we both went out on the train. Arriving 
at the slaughter house, I saw at once it 
was a bear and put the dogs on the trail. 
We hadn’t far to go before we heard 
them baying. Sure enough, there was a 
large black bear and the dogs were all 
round him. Sport (the old dog), getting 
too excited, jumped in and was mauled. 
He would surely have been killed if the 
bear had not had the heavy trap on his 
forepaw, but as it was Sport was badly 
hurt, being bitten in the stomach. I 
yelled to my pal to shoot, but he was 
nervous. So snatching his rifle out of 
his hand, I shot the bear myself. The 
dog was severely hurt, but got over it, 
and even with this wound, on our way 
home, we jumped a rabbit and he chased 
it. They were game as pebbles and on 
my return to England I sold them to a 
sportsman living at Portland, Oregon, 
but do not know how they turned out 
with him. 

I next tried Airedales, and, as I was 
then living in England, bought one with 
a great character from a noted dealer— 
paying a big price for him, but he was 
well worth it. He was not a pure bred 
Airedale but rather a cross between an 
Airedale and a retriever. He was a 
big dog and his coat was a little inclined 
to be curly, but he was a wonder. He 
would retrieve fur and feather, either 
from land or water; was steady to shot 
and as plucky as the next one; above all, 
he was absolutely obedient. If another 
dog set on him and you spoke to him, he 
would take no notice, but would follow on 
—pushing the other dog away with his 
shoulder. We were once badger digging 
in the West of England, and one gentle- 
man, thinking himself rather smart, said: 
“Well, what is your dog good for?” 
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“Anything,” I answered. “ Well,” he 
said, “ we'll let loose a badger and I'll 
bet he won’t stop him.” “T’'ll not only 
take that bet, but I’ll make you another. 
He shall not only stop him but retrieve 
him, and the badger can have 100 
yards start. They all thought I would 
lose my bet, and as a matter of fact I 
did myself. They turned loose the bad- 
ger, and I told Surly (my dog) to go 
and fetch him. To do so, he would be 
obliged, first of all, to kill his badger— 
a very difficult thing to do. We fol- 
lowed up to see what would happen. 
When we got up to them, old Surly, with 
his legs tucked well under him, had just 
about finished Master Brock, who was 
beginning to cackle—a sure sign. The 
gentleman who had made the bet, then 
yelled: “ Take off your dog! This is 
cruelty!” At first I wouldn’t do it. 
“ Have I won my bet?” I asked.. “ Yes! 
yes!” they all yelled. I simply spoke to 
Surly and he immediately dropped the 
badger. He was a little bit cut up but 
was soon all right again. I sold him on 
three different occasions, but each time 
he found his way back to me—the last 
time from the North of England, some 
200 miles, from a place where, to my 
knowledge, he had never been before 
and to which he had journeyed by rail. 
At the outbreak of the South African 
war I had to leave England and I gave 
him away to a friend who afterwards 
told me he had never owned a better all- 
round dog. 

Some years later I took with me two 
Airedales to Central Africa. The dog 
_ was a beauty which I bought in Leaden- 
hall Market in Loridon—evidently stolen, 
as the dealer was most anxious for me 
to take him away immediately I had 
made the purchase. He would follow my 
hansom cab through the thickest of Lon- 
don traffic and was indeed a pal. Nobody 
could touch me or any of my belongings 
when he was around. He was killed by 
a lion north of the Zambesi River. Curi- 
ously enough, he was not of much use 
with ordinary buck, but on pig he was a 
nailer. The bitch was taken by a croco- 
dile and so I really had no chance to 
give her a trial. The following year I 
took three Airedales out with me to Brit- 
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ish East Africa, also a greyhound. The 
latter died going through the Red Sea, 
but the Airedales stood the climate and 
intense heat well, and, although B. E. 
A. is notoriously bad for dogs, on account 
of the enormous quantity of ticks, they 
did well enough, after having once got- 
ten over tick fever, and turned out nail- 
ers after all game. I never had them on 
a lion out there but once saw them after 
a rhinoceros, which was an extremely 
grotesque sight. On my return to Eng- 
land, I sold them at high prices, they hav- 
ing earned a big reputation in Africa. 
They lived with and were playmates with 
a pet lion I had there, and never seemed 
to have any disagreement. An old point- 
er I had in Central Africa knew, I am 
certain, the differences between several 
species of buck. Hartbeeste and wilde- 
beeste he would pull down, if wounded; 
but sable and roan antelope he had the 
greatest respect for and would not at- 
tempt to take liberties with them. And 
lions he had no use for at all. 

If I were returning to those coun- 
tries, I should always take an Airedale. 
If properly trained, he is invaluable— 
acting as a guard and companion, fol- 
lowing up and retrieving wounded game 
—and, last but not least (bracketed with 
a good horse), is the best pal a man ever 
had. He, in spite of all adversity, sticks 
to you. In all phases of life he is faith- 
ful unto death. But one more yarn 
about dogs and I have finished. I took 
with me to British East Africa on one 
occasion two very fine Great Danes. 
They were the best I could obtain and 
were certainly very fine specimens, but 
they are too big. These were so large 
and fierce that you could not with safety 
give them a licking—which they often 
deserved. The first day the dog got 
loose, his bag was 39 sheep, 2 pigs, and 
he very nearly finished a native woman. 
After that exploit I had to keep him 
muzzled, but even then he would kill 
sheep. The bitch tackled a leopard on 
her own account, and, the natives say, 
killed it; but this I can scarcely credit. 
Now, to sum up, there is no dog like an 
Airedale for all-round sport. Besides 
which, he has a constitution that enables 
him to stand all climates. 











OUT WITH THE GOVERNOR. 


By W. 0. ATKESON. 


O man enjoys a run in the country 
with dog and gun more than Gov. 
Herbert S. Hadley of Missouri. 

He is a genuine sportsman and enjoys 
the sport as well as the company of kin- 
dred spirits while in the fields or on the 
streams or in a well-appointed club-house. 
No one can out-travel him but Dick (his 
pointer dog) and even Dick is often well- 
nigh “done for”’ when the Governor gets 
into camp after an all-day quail shoot. 

The Governor has a creed and a phi- 
losophy about living, hunting and dogs 
all his own. Recently in talking with a 
friend he let loose the following touching 
business men in general and men in pub- 
lic station, incidentally divulging a bit of 
his every day philosophy: 

“They are so actively engaged in the pursuit of busi 
ness that they fail to take proper recreation and miss 
out generally, so far as the enjoyment of life is con- 
cerned. Since I became Governor I have formulated a 
philosophy, the principal tenet of which is, Have a 
good time. I mean by a good time, healthful recrea- 
tion of every kind. Men in public life and business 
take themselves and their business too seriously. The 
first few months I served as Governor I found I was 
not having even the ghost of a good time. The activity 
of office seekers and the work of the Legislature almost 
knocked me out. Then I resolved to get some enjoy- 
ment as I went along. I deliberately make plans and 
carry them out in the seeking of recreation. For months 


ahead I plan my outings and shape my course to have 
a@ good time. 


He is a great friend of man’s most 
faithful friend; but, in his own words, 
‘ta dog is only good for what he will 
do.”” In other words, he prefers a dog 
standard by performance, rather than a 
standard based on breeding with no per- 
formance to the animal’s credit. This is 
in line with that son of Erin, who, after 
hearing the long pedigree of a shack of a 
horse, remarked that he would rather 
have ‘‘more horse and less pedigree.” 
We are not saying that the Governor is 
not an admirer of a correctly bred dog, 
for he is; we are merely trying to state 
the practical philosophy of a practical, 
earnest and sincere man. It is, however, 


a fact that he plans his recreation months 
ahead and means to be faithful to his 
plans, but it is noticeable that he does not 
let recreation interfere with public busi- 
ness. Plans for recreation go to pieces 
the moment any public duty appears for 
the same date. 

Owing to this sentiment the Governor 
never got off for a quail hunt down in 
Bates County until Dec. 20. But his 
friends were glad to see him, just the 
same. It rained all night, the roads were 
bad, the morning was drizzly and cold; 
but, nothing daunted, the Governor 
donned his hunting “‘ uniform”’ and pulled 
out, in company with three or four friends. 
We had the Sheriff of the County and 
the Deputy Game Warden for the 6th 
District with us; also our licenses. About 
ten miles out we were shown a large 
farmhouse, two miles away, andinstructed 
to round up there for dinner at I p. m. 
Then we took to the fields. In all there 
were six men and three dogs—one dog 
to every two men, who hunted in pairs. 
The Governor kicked up a big black- 
tailed jack-rabbit before he had gone 50 
steps in the grass and took a long shot at 
it. That was all. The Jack hurried 
down the branch to spend Christmas with 
a friend. In a short time Dick got his 
nose on a covey of quail and then the fun 
became fast and furious. The Governor 
has won fame as a wing shot, and it’s 
only fair to say he sustained his good 
reputation the rest of the day. By the 
time we arrived at the big farmhouse, 
where Judge R. F. Harper lives and has 
lived ever since 1868, we had quite a lot 
of birds. The cornfields were awful! 
The mud was just right to stick and often 
we would have to unload our feet with 
the butts of our guns in order to walk at 
all; so we were good and plenty hungry 
when dinner was announced. There is 














OUT WITH THE GOVERNOR. 


neither space nor occasion to expatiate 
on that typical Missouri farm dinner. 
We did not have to be asked twice. We 
fell to with alacrity and a will born of 
real hunger. Of course the Governor 
had the post of honor, and that was 
where and when he did himself proud. 
We did not pay much attention to any 
one else when we saw the ladies had the 
Governor well in hand and that they 
were equipped to feed him to a stand- 
still. ‘We were a busy bunch for the 
next half-hour 
and the way the 
good things dis- 
appeared was a 
caution. We 
have seen Gov. 
Hadley eat at big 
banquets where 
he had been 
booked to speak ; 
but we feed safe 
in saying that he 
never relished a 
meal more than 
he did that gen- 
uine Missouri 
farm dinner on 
Dec. 20, IgII. 
After dinner 
and a smoke our 
party took to the 
open again and 
fortwo hours the 
quail fell right 
and left. Dick 
and Pedro and 
Goldie ceased to 
give attention to 
cotton-tails, as 
not one of them had been shot, although 
they were continually hopping up right 
under our feet. So they settled down to 
business on quail. It may be immaterial 
but it is a fact that the Governor saved 
the hide of many Bunnies that day; for 
this deponent is in the habit of shooting 
rabbits when out for a day with his boys; 
but a proper respect for the presence of 
the Chief Magistrate of a great State re- 
strained us on this occasion. But, inas- 
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much as the Governor had already haz- 


_arded a shot at a jack-rabbit, we felt ab- 


solved for a moment when a big cornfield 
Jack got up in front (when we were some 
distance away from the Governor) and so 
we took a chance—two of them—and as 
his black tail passed over a rise we told 
Goldie to ‘“‘go get him!” To our sur- 
prise she did and brought the big Jack to 
us. It ran nearly a quarter-mile after 
two loads of No. 8 shot had taken effect. 
It had given no sign of having been hit 
the last we saw 
of it as it sprinted 
over a rise. It is 
a pretty sight to 
seea dog balance 
a big Jack and 
with head up 
carefully carry it 
to the feet of her 
master. Space 
will not permit 
mention of the 
record of each 
one of our party. 
It is sufficient to 
say that Gov. 
Hadley returned 
to Jefferson City 
that night with 
all the quail the 
law allows one 
man to kill in 
one day, and it 
was a wretched 
day for the sport 
too. The writer 
hereof credits 
himself with a 
few quail and— 
the big game. Maj. F. H. Crowell, 
Sheriff Bullock and John and Thad Har- 
per can speak for themselves. As we 
drove off, Judge Harper invited us to 
come back when the weather became 
more favorable, and, with many sincere 
thanks for courtesies shown the party by 
the whole Harper family, we pulled out 
for Butler in a drenching rain, tired but 
in the best of spirits and hoping to have 
another equally good hunt next year. 
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C4. IN THE BIG HORNS OF WYOMING. 
*, ‘tc 

\ Two hundred miles through the 

} mountains of Wyoming is a trip that 

| should be entirely satisfying to the 

lover of scenic beauty when made un- 

/ der almost any conditions; but when 

P + made with your own outfit, camping 

Y and tramping leisurely along the trail, 

in the good old gypsy way, it is life 

ideal. At least one to two months 

should be taken for a trip of this kind, 

but for all that the tourist who has 

» y selected the Big Horn Mountains for 

Dr-William H. Steele) sight-seeing and camping may con- 

sa sider himself fortunate indeed, and, 

though his stay may be limited, he will see enough to keep him busy and to 

remember years after. 

Story writers and poets have written of the wonders of the Alps, the beauties 
of the Hudson, of the Adirondacks, of snow-clad Mount Washington and many 
other natural attractions. Comparatively few, however, appear to have recog- 
nized the fact that here, in the Big Horn Mountains, may be found scenery as 
grand and beautiful as in the”much vaunted tourist trodden countries of Europe. 
Here, too, are combined all the beauties of mountain, valley and stream. Once 
you have climbed the first real mountain, you have left the haunts of man be- 
hind and there is nothing to limit your operations, except the unscalable battle- 
ments of the mountains themselves. There are numberless flower decked parks, 
offering the loveliest of camp sites; springs of pure, cold water, plenty of grass, 
and last but not least there is almost a total absence of such pests as flies and 
mosquitos. The grass in the parks will furnish good pasturage for the stock 
needed in transportation. There are numerous sparkling lakes, whose clear 
waters teem with trout. Over twenty mountain streams arise in the western 
slope, within the limits of Sheridan County—insuring plenty of water, grass and 
fish for the pan at every camp site. 

Gypsy life in the mountains, on the trail, brings man near to Nature’s heagt, 
and he who has never tried it cannot imagine the charms of such travel. It 
has been my good fortune to pass many months in the midst of Nature’s most 
charming nooks, and though at times the trail has been rough and the sky not 
always serene, the pleasures have far exceeded the hardships. Let the reader 
follow us on one of our little trips and live a short season. 

Leaving Omaha at 11 o’clock over the Burlington, we reach Sheridan, Wyo., 
the next day, where we find our guides, Hank and Bill, with teams and outfit 
awaiting us. Leaving Sheridan at 8 a. m., we take the road down the Little 











IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 


Goose Valley. It is a breathless morn- 
ing in July, with a burning sun blazing 
through the rarified atmosphere of 4,000 
ft. above sea level. The horses are just 
off the range, the outfit soft, and we 
travel leisurely. At noon we reach the 
foothills and unhitch for lunch near a big 
ice-cold spring on the mountainside. 
After giving the horses a liberal feed of 
rolled barley and eating a regulation 
lunch of baked beans, cold meat and 
coffee, we lie down in the shade for a 
mid-day siesta. 

After resting an hour we resume our 
tiresome climb and soon reach the first 
mountain ridge. We are now 6,800 ft. 
above sea level and nearly 3,500 ft. above 
the morning start. What a change in 
temperature! What a grand view lies 
spread out before us! East, toward the 
Black Hills, the view is unbroken until 
the tawny waste of the Bad Lands is 
hidden in the veil of distance. Winding 
across this waste are tiny green threads 
that mark the course of mountain streams, 
on their way to the far-off Yellowstone. 
Here and there, along the streams, can 
be seen square green patches that denote 
the presence of man and irrigation. Look- 
ing dowa, the plain at the foot of the 
mountains seems almost as far off as to 
where the red hills are lost in nothing- 
ness—50 or 60 miles away. One could 
almost toss a stone on to the spot where 
we ate our dinner, and yet it has taken 
hours of weary travel over a circuitous 
route to reach this elevation. 

“One more short pull will end this 
hard climb and we'll have smooth sailing 
to our first camp ground,” says Hank, 
who has been over the trail before. Bill 
takes Bally, the extra saddle horse, and 
starts off ahead to hunt a camping place 
on Tepee Creek and catch a mess of 
trout for supper. Shortly after 5 o’clock 
the tent is up, horses picketed out and 
the savory odor of frying trout and bacon 
mingles with that of the spruce and bal- 
sam fir, while the melodious voice of 
Tem, ringing out in a favorite hymn, 
echoes from cliff to crag above the roar- 
ing of the waters of Tepee Creek. 
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“Plenty of grass, wood and water, and 
fish just right for the pan, boys! This 
is an ideal camp spot,” says Joe. And 
so in truth it is. ‘Lhe tent is pitched on 
the edge of an open grassy glade, beauti- 
ful with wild asters, forget-me-nots and 
squaw pinks. Just in front of the tent 
runs Tepee Creek over beautifully colored 
quartz pebbles, while across the creek 
rises a heavily timbered mountain of 
spruce. After bolting a hasty supper, 
the Professor and Joe quickly disappear 
with their Bristol rods. Twilight comes 
and so does joe with a nice basket of 
trout, but there are no signs of the Pro- 
fessor. We put on our heavy sweaters 
and gather around the big camp-fire. An 
hour after dark the Professor comes 
stumbling in with a half-dozen small 
trout, dangerously near the limit pre- 
scribed by law. 

We spend two more days on Tepee 
Creek and on the third morning break 
camp early and strike out for the North 
Fork of Big Goose Creek, 12 miles away. 
We reach our destination and get the 
tents up by 5 p. m._ The elevation here 
is 8,000 ft., and, though not so pictur- 
esque as on Tepee Creek, it is delight- 
fully cool. While the mercury, down in 
the Eastern States, is flirting with the 
100 mark, here we wear sweaters and 
sleep under several heavy wool blankets. 
Two lakes less than a half-mile from us, 
stocked with brook trout, and 10 miles 
of stream fishing where lusty rainbow, 
native and brook trout await the fly. 
The fish run a good half-pound average, 
with many weighing 1 to 2 Ibs., and 
there is always the luring hope of catch- 
ing a 5 or 6-pounder. 

Ten delightful days are spent in our 
Goose Creek camp, fishing, shooting and 
mountain climbing; then the outfit is 
packed and we pull over the summit, 
reaching an altitude of 9,601 ft. above 
sea level. From the west side of the 
range a hazy view is had of the Big Horn 
Basin and the great Shoshone Range. 
We turn north and travel through a suc- 
cession of beautiful parks on the moun- 
tain summit, recrossing the range to the 
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eastern slope and finally camping on 
Tongue River. Here the trout are most- 
ly natives and average larger than in 
Goose Creek. In these mountain parks 
the buffalo made their last stand and 
their bleaching bones are everywhere in 
evidence. Here, too, the Red Man had 
his summer resort and here he killed and 
dried his winter's meat and his winter’s 
fish. Tepee poles and remains of old 
wickiups are to be found near the springs 
all along the route. 

Breaking camp on Tongue River, we 
hit the home trail down the vallcy. As 
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the sun gets low, a charming camp site 
is reached on a grassy hillside beside the 
rushing mountain stream. We dismount, 
unpack and prepare our last camp on this 
delightful outing. I shall not describe 
that last day’s drive or the dusty, sun- 
browned party that pulled up at the rail- 
road station the next day. Standing on 
the rear platform of the train, we gaze on 
the fading peaks, and, as they disappear 
one by one, we realize that this pleasant 
vacation is swallowed in the misty past, 
along with all other yesterdays. 
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RAMONA’S MARRIAGE PLACE. 


By MARGARET HOLBROOK SMITH. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


the Indian maiden. Do you 
remember how she and Al- 
K essandro, having fled from 
her home and having en- 
dured many hardships, finally ap- 
proached Old Town, San Diego, where 
they hoped to be married by the parish 
priest? The story reads: “ Their fleet 
horses bore them so well that it was not 
late when they reached the town. Father 
Gaspara’s house was at the end of a long, 
low adobe building which had served no 
mean purpose in the Presidio days—and 
on the opposite side of the way, in a 
neglected weedy open, stood his Chapel. 
“The Chapel is lighted; but that is 
good!’ exclaimed Alessandro, as they 
rode into the silent Plaza. ‘ Father Gas- 
para must be there —and, jumping off 
his horse, he peered in at the uncurtained 
window.” 

The restoration of this old Spanish 
residence, with its beautiful patio— 
known as Ramona’s Marriage Place— 





is now completed and thrown open to 
the public. Will you come with us this 
morning and wander through the quaint 
building, and then stop in the veranda 
for the real Spanish lunch that awaits 
us? Let us leave San Diego and pass 
down through the winding cafion road 
that leads to the Mission Valley—the 
most beautiful valley in all Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Exquisite rose gardens lie on 
our right; the high mesa rises abruptly 
on our left, and we pass under great fig 
trees, laden with their purple, luscious 
fruit. Then come the wonderful alfalfa 
fields and the magnificent eucalyptus 
trees bordering our pathway, and, as we 
reach Old Town, we find two ancient 
palm trees protected by a modern wooden 
paling. 

This little hamlet—Old Town—was 
literally the beginning of California— 
for here the brown-robed Franciscan 
friar, Father Junipero Serra, planted the 
Cross in 1769 and established only a 
short distance away San Diego Mission, 
the first of the twenty-one Missions that 














“The winding canyon road, leading to the Mission Valley.’ 








extend northward up the Pacific Coast. 
It was here that the United States flag 
was first raised in California by Gen. 
John C. Frémont in 1846. Here we see 
the oldest graveyard with its crumbling 
adobe walls—here the first brick house 
in California—here, also a little chapel, 
outside of which now hang the old bells 
brought from Spain in 1802. 

Ramona’s Marriage Place, aside from 
its romantic association, is really most 
interesting and beautiful. As we ap- 
proach under the big pepper trees which 
surround it, a dusky Spanish maiden 
opens the door and we pass on through 


the house into the broad cool verandas 
which extend around three sides of the 
patio. Mine Host comes forward and 
bids us welcome and we stroll through 
the rooms. In one (the Lecture Room), 
we see a cycloramic painting of Califor- 
nia, showing all the old Missions and 
the geographical points covered in the 
story of Ramona; in another we find old 
Spanish pictures, saved after the de- 
struction of some of the Missions; in 
another we discover a class of wood 
carvers, under the tutelage of a really 
wonderful artist who has come down 
from San Luis Rey Mission for this 
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express purpose. Many, many relics are 
everywhere—in the house—on the ver- 
andas—in the dear old garden itself: 
souvenirs of Old California Days; of 
that happy, peaceful time before the 
American invasion. We see the chair 
which Mrs. Jackson always occupied 
while writing “Ramona”—it having 
been brought over from the Guajome 
Ranch. 

Let us cross the court-yard and stop 
for a chat with the soft-voiced Mexican 
gardener ; after which we will interview 
the dark-skinned Chef who hums an old 
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ent work as were employed in the olden 
days. For instance, the tiles replaced in 
the walks and verandas are some made 
by the Indians over 130 years ago that 
have been brought in from near the old 
Mission. In strengthening the arches 
of the doors, Mexican tule has been 
used and on this seaweed with red tiles 
has been placed as a covering. The 
adobe needed has been made on the 
premises. Cactus juice has been used in 
place of mortar and rawhide thongs 
have taken the place of nails. The win- 
dows have all been rebarred—this in ac- 














THE LITTLE CHAPEL, WITH ITS TWO OLD SPANISH BELLS. 





Spanish ballad as he prepares our lunch. 
What shall it be? Just as Spanish as 
possible of course. So we order chile 
con carne, chicken tamales, tortillas, 
Spanish sausage, frijoles, enchiladas and 
coffee. And we sit and we eat and we 
drink—drink a great deal too (of cold 
water !), for all these dishes are fiery hot 
to the unaccustomed palate and it is con- 
venient that the quaint filter is almost 
at our elbow. Then our host approaches 
and stops and tells us about the process 
of restoration and how the same kinds 
of material have been used for this pres- 





cordance with the Spanish custom of 
protecting the windows (especially the 
sleeping rooms of the younger women). 
An agéd Mexican was brought from 
Mexico to superintend much of the tile 
work. Mexicans and Indians of the 
neighborhood have performed the actual 
labor, and the whole result is most suc- 
cessful and artistic. 

We rise from the table and saunter out 
through the grape arbor that covers the 
great well from which the water supply 
is drawn. There is a wide, comfortable 
bench here. It looks tempting and so we 

















OUR FIRST GLIMPSE OF RAMONA’S MARRIAGE PLACE. 











accept its silent invitation and the Man 
lights his cigarette. The outer adobe 
wall protects us from the turmoil out- 
side; we can hear the Honk! honk! of 
the passing motor car and the Clang-a- 
clang! Clang! of the ever-present trolley 
—both symbols of a restless and less 
studious age. But such sounds do not 
disturb us. We are far away in an old 
world of our own. The gorgeous Cali- 
fornia flowers bloom in the garden 
around us; the bees and tiny humming- 
birds are flitting about ; the pungent odor 
of the sage-brush is wafted down from 


the mesa—and we drowsily wish just 
one wish. If we only could transport 
such a well and such a bench and such 
an arbor to our far-away New England 
home! Is it hopeless? We glance up 
and see some lines, printed in quaint 
letters, above our heads. We read them. 
Then quickly we rise and we drink and 
we wish. But only the future can tell 
whether we have done so with success. 


‘* Quaff ye the waters of Ramona’s well. 
Good luck they bring and secrets tell. 
Blest were they by sandaled Friar: 

So drink and wish for thy Desire.’’ 











THE PATIO, WITH ITS SOFT-VOICED MEXICAN GARDENER. 












RALPH’S CHUM JO. 
By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


N board the big coast liner Tom- 
bigbee, ploughing northward mid- 
way of the broadening Gulf 

Stream, Second Officer Rackett, peering 
through his night glass, heard the call of 
his “ wireless’ operator from the little 
cabin on the high deck underneath. “I 
= can’t make it out,” he muttered, noting 
the falling mercury in the bridge ther- 
mometer, which indicated the approach- 
. ing gale off-shore. “ Fog’s too thick to 
see the light, I reckon. We’re too far out 
to hear the bell. Yet—lI hardly know. 
That sound—if ’t was a sound—comes 
from the wrong direction, or the compass 
is wrong, which is ridiculous of course.” 

Again came the impatient summons 
from below through the tube. “Oh, Mr. Rackett! 
Please come down a moment. The Chattahoochee must 
be within our radius, if she has kept outside the Gulf 
going south.” 

“Can’t come now, Stone.” 

“Well, we were to signal her off Hatteras. You re- 
member, sir?” 

“Oh! that’s mere routine,” responded Rackett. “ What do you mean by 
bothering me about nothing? I’m alone just now. Send whatever you want, 
and watch out for the lightship’s signals. Nor’wester brewing off Kitty- 
hawk.” And Rackett, still annoyed, again turned his night glass in the direc- 
tion from which, a few moments before, he had heard, or thought he had 
heard, that muffled echo from the “ wrong direction.” 

Meanwhile Ralph Stone, in his wireless closet, was calling a sister vessel 
of the same line—then supposed to be somewhere to the eastward within 
i100 miles and southward bound. For a time no answer had come. Ralph 
wondered if the northeasterly gale, now subsiding before a nearing north- 
west blizzard, could have developed its storm centre sufficiently to hurl the 
Chattahoochee so far upon her course as to carry her beyond the reach of 
a limited wireless connection. At last a tremulous tapping in the receptor 
began. At first it was only a mere fluttering, like the rustle of unseen wings 
athwart one’s senses rather than one’s ea’ “That is not the Chattahoochee,” 
he began. “ Unless it’s a new fellow in fo Dord’s place.” The vibration 
ceased. Impatient, Ralph sprang his call in the Company’s private code. 
“That you, Chattahoochee? Where are you, Dord? What’s the matter? 
Sounds like some one else.” No one answered apparently. 

Stone pressed hard on his key, until—hiss! crash!—the blue dull flame 
leaped strongly across the spark gap, and the Tombigbee’s call, for the third 


























time, shot from the 70 foot aerials into 
the bellowing darkness of that storm 
thrashed ocean. At this instant Second 
Officer Rackett called down from the 
bridge, half wrathfully: ‘“ What’s the 
matter down there? Who you calling? 
Any reply?” 

“ Hold on a moment, sir!” came from 
Ralph, and Rackett (not unwise as to the 
uncertain circumference of electric range 
on a night like this) waited. In a minute 
Stone shouted through the tube: “ Some 
one is calling, sir—maybe our sister ship. 
If so, something’s wrong. Do you know 
where she is, in reference to our own 
position? ” 

“ N—o—no. She ought to be well 
past Hatteras, but this gale may have put 
her half-way to Bermuda. Hold on!” 
Again he heard half smothered sounds 
from the wrong direction—sounds that 
simulated breakers, yet could not be, he 
knew, if his “ bearings ” were right. 

While listening, Ned Goodwin, the 
other officer of the watch, returned to 
the bridge and Rackett went down to see 
what Stone was doing. “ Keep your ears 
open, Ned,” was Rackett’s parting in- 
junction. ‘“ Twice I’ve heard a noise like 
breakers, one point abaft the beam to 
starboard.” 

“TImpossible!’’ answered Goodwin, 
“unless you can hear clean to Bermuda. 
Br—r—tr! it’s getting colder every min- 
ute.” 

But the veteran Mate was perplexed 
as he descended the ladder from the 
bridge. This was no earthquake region 
or one unknown—in a sea sense. The 
ocean floor off that coast is as well 
charted as any land area set apart for a 
suburban adjunct to a growing city. Off 
Kittyhawk was the lightship, together 
with the lighthouse further back, while 
more than one electric buoy dotted the 
outlying shoals at dangerous points. 

When Rackett’s form filled the little 
doorway, a frosty rime crisped his 
mustache and reddened his eyes. He 
knew just where his own ship ought to 
be and he was reasonably confident of the 
Chattahoochee’s position, providing that 
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their sister ship was on time. Finally the 
fog (ever brewing off Hatteras, where 
the Gulf Stream ran close) was begin- 
ning to thin out as he left the bridge, be- 
fore the coming off-shore northwester. 
Why, therefore, could they neither see 
the light off Kittyhawk nor get a reply 
from the Chattahoochee, nor in fact see, 
hear or feel anything beyond the ordinary 
storm warnings of the deep sea? 

“ Well, Stone,” began the Mate, “ is it 
the lighthouse people or our own ship 
making all this pother? ” 

Stone (with the receivers over his 
ears) was listening for all he was worth 
—an almost painful expression ridging 
his keen, mobile face. ‘I cannot make 
it out, sir. It comes from the east. But 
it isn’t the Chattahoochee.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ When I first heard them they seemed 
scared or—or nervous. On a venture I 
sent a message in the private code, which 
I knew Jo would understand—But. it 
don’t work, somehow.” 

“What message did you send, 
Stone?” Rackett, vaguely anxious, was 
preparing to leave, when Ralph pushed 
along two pencilled messages, at the 
same time giving close attention to the 
resonator that indicates a coming dis- 
patch. The first message read: 


‘* Tf I 0 you, do you 0 me? Gee! but I do 
feel queer! If you don’t 0 me, as I do 0 you, 
we’ll not talk much more here. RALPH TO 
a0," 


Rackett scowled impatiently. “ What 
foolery is this?” he said; but, noticing 
that Stone again had the receivers at his 
ears, he read the second message that ran 
as follows: 


‘* Tam not Jo. Who are you, Ralph? You’re 
boozed. You make me laugh. Go east—not 
west; go thundering quick! Starboard your 
helm or you’ll be sick.’’ 


By this time Rackett was thoroughly 
angry. “On a night like this such non- 
sense passes endurance!” he exploded. 
“Why in Hades don’t you explain—if 
you can explain.” 

“ T believe it is the Chattahoochee, sir,” 
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exclaimed Ralph, as if Rackett had not 
spoken. 

“Wants us to starboard helm, does 
he?” snorted the Second Officer. “ Don’t 
he or you know that means putting this 
ship inside of Dead Man’s Clutch in—in 
no time?” 

“Yes, it’s our vessel, sir; but I know 
I’m getting this through some one else. 
It’s not Jo Dord.” 

Stone, absorbed in his listening, 
nodded, although both of them knew that 
Dead Man’s Clutch was an outreaching 
shoal, miles from land, with a southerly 
entrance that, while offering apparent 
safety, leads to sure destruction beyond. 
A bell buoy clanged out muffled warnings 
there, while a second lightship had re- 
cently been ordered to a station further 
northeast. The absence of either light or 
of any explainable sounds was one cause 
of Rackett’s irritableness. 

“What in thunder do you mean?” de- 
manded the Mate, responding to Ralph’s 
last remark. 

“T—I think the Chattahoochee is too 
far off to reach us on such a night and 
with our apparatus. But some one nearer 
or between us has taken up my ‘non- 
sense’ message and answered accord- 
ingly.” 

“Strange we neither hear that buoy 
nor see the nearest light.” Saying this, 
Rackett turned to one of the tubes lead- 
ing from the wireless room to have the 
Captain called, but Ralph stopped him, 
saying: “Jo Dord never sent that mes- 
sage. He and I often have little fool con- 
fabs when our ships pass at sea. It’s 
some one else, sure! ” 

Then Goodwin called from the bridge. 

“What is it?” returned Rackett. 
“Want me?” 

“Clearing fast, sir,” came Goodwin’s 
tube strained tones. “I’m sure I catch 
the flash of the Cape light now.” 

“ How does it bear with our present 
course? ’”’—this-eagerly by Rackett. 

While this was going on Ralph rapidly 
made a few changes in the first message 
that had excited the Second Officer’s ire. 
“T don’t like it, Goodwin,” shouted back 
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Rackett. “ Either that light is from the 
old lightship north of Kittyhawk or we 
are bearing too much to the north.” 

“Can’t mistake the Cape light, sir— 
you know that. We are not yet in sight 
of the old lightship. Shall we bear more 
eastward?” 

“Yes. But—wait until I call the Cap- 
tain.” Which Rackett did then and there. 
He was about to return to the bridge, 
when Stone pushed the corrected mes- 
sage forward, saying: “Suppose you 
read this again, sir.” 

Rackett glowered at the youth. “ Mr. 
Stone,” he began— Then his eyes fell 
upon the corrected lines and the frown 
turned to an amused wrinkle, while 
Ralph read aloud: 

‘Tf I sigh for (cipher) you, do you sigh 
for (cipher) me? Gee! but I do feel queer! 
If you don’t sigh for (cipher) me, as I sigh 
for you, we’ll not talk much more here. 


RALPH TO JO.’’ 


Pointing to the reply, already given, 
Ralph added: “‘ One thing that makes me 
think the Chattahoochee is sending this 
through an intermediary is that this chap, 
whoever he is, did not catch onto the 
‘sigh for’ part. That was one of my 
own nonsense tricks with Jo Dord. We 
often chin each other in passing.” 

“Who can the other craft be?” 
gloomed Rackett perplexedly. 

“T asked that, sir, while you were 
talking to the bridge.” And Stone put 
out a third pencilled message, which 
read: 

‘‘Who are we? Ralph, Jo, or whoever 
you are: we are the Merry Hell, broke loose. 
If you don’t turn east, sharp! you’ll catch it 
where you are in short order.’’ (No signature 
to this as well). 

“He’s a merry joker all right,” said 
Stone. “I can’t make him out. Said he 
was barely in touch with the Chatta- 
hoochee, going south, outside the Gulf.” 

“Anything wrong, Mr. Rackett?” de- 
manded a voice of authority, and the 
Captain of the Tombigbee stepped inside. 

“T’m afraid so, sir,” returned Rackett 
anxiously, and the situation was briefly 
explained and the messages - shown. 














Reading the last one, the Captain 
frowned, and the trace of amusement he 
had worn when Stone told of his and 
Jo’s cipher method of chinning each 
other disappeared. 

“Shall I tell Goodwin to bear more 
east, sir?’ queried Rackett, now anxious 
for the ship’s safety. “ It’s clearing fast. 
He reports the Cape light in sight but too 
far north—unless we are off Dead Man’s 
Clutch. In that case, we ought to bear 
east, as this Merry Hell unknown tells us 
to, until the lightship or the new bell buoy 
lets us know where we are. I thought I 
heard the last from the bridge, but I must 
have been mistaken.” 

“Call your unknown again, Mr. 
Stone,” ordered the Captain, nodding to 
the Second Officer to wait. “I think I 
begin to understand. But I don’t see why 
he should be so far to eastward of us 
himself. And now, Mr. Rackett, tell the 
bridge to change the ship’s course at 
once. I am glad that you called me up.” 

While these matters were being exe- 
cuted, the Captain went back to his own 
room on the after main deck, returning 
at once with the latest re-charted map 
of this coast, giving various positions of 
the buoys, lightships and other marine 
safeguards, together with all up-to-date 
changes made or being made by the U. S. 
Coast Survey. 

“T can’t’ seem to get that fellow now, 
sir,” fretted Ralph with the receivers on 
his ears. “I’ve called him and called 
him, also the Chattahoochee. I don’t 
seem to get any one, except once I caught 
something that Sounded like a call for 
help. But nothing else at all distinguish- 
able. Must be this nor’wester. It’s worse 
than the nor’easter we just had.” 

The Captain was spreading out his new 
chart on the table. Rackett came in, his 
face red and his beard bristling with 
frost. In his anxiety he had gone to the 
bridge himself, to make sure that the 
ship’s course was changed at once. “ This 
chart reached me at Havana,” explained 
the Captain. “ Came direct from Wash- 
ington by rail, via Key West, and inter- 
cepted us there, so it’s the very latest. Do 
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you notice the name given to the new 
lightship, which we do not seem to find 
in its place?” 

“ Muriel,” read Rackett from the mar- 
ginal notes on the chart. ‘“‘ Why, sir, she 
only left Hampton Roads in tow on the 
1oth, so this note says. She has hardly 
had time to be placed and anchored yet, 
has she?” 

“Anyhow, neither she nor the new bell 
buoy she was bringing seem easy for us 
to find.” The Captain smiled. ‘“ Looks 
as if this same nor’easter had bothered 
them. And now—here—” He fumbled 
at some letters in his pocket, drawing 
forth a yellow sheet such as telegrams 
are on. The Captain gave that to Rackett 
to read. It stated that if any of their 
own steamers met the Muriel in tow, to 
report the fact by wireless and give aid, 
if needed, in case of storm or stress. This 
was addressed from this Coast Line’s 
general New York office and addressed 
to all the captains of their ships then on 
or likely to be on that coast. “One of 
our freighters was to do the towing. 
What bothers me now, Rackett, is— 
What can have happened? The Chat- 
tahoochee has probably gone on. It may 
be that our freighter has lost her tow. 
The Merry Hell may not have arrived. 
Stone’s message says she has broken 
loose. Where can she be?” 

“TI believe you are right, sir,” Rackett 
chuckled to himself. ‘“ Me, an old sailor 
too. Strange I did not catch on, but I 
was worried about our own course.” 

“Hear anything more, Mr. Stone?” 
asked the Captain. 

“T think we are getting the—yes, sir— 
it must be” (Ralph, who had been listen- 
ing and sounding at the instruments 
looked puzzled)—“ it is the Chattahoo- 
chee at last, I feel pretty sure.” 

“‘ Maybe she too has heard this call for 
help,” remarked the Captain. “ Mr. 
Rackett, order on full speed, due east- 
southeast. Use our searchlight at inter- 
vals.” Then the Commander turned to 
young Stone, while the Second Officer 
issued instructions through the tube to 
the bridge and engine room. “I think 
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your unknown is in trouble, Stone. Per- 
haps this change of wind is driving him 
off-shore. Better that than on shore, if 
his tow has parted. Let me know if you 
get more news.” As the Captain left, the 
Tombigbee’s time announcer clanged 
forth six bells—3 a. m. 

“I don’t understand this yet, Mr. 
Rackett,” ventured the operator to the 
Second Mate. If the Muriel is out there 
somewhere, talking to us and the Chat- 
tahoochee, why don’t they say so?” 
Rackett stared; then laughed as he re- 
plied: ‘“ With most sailormen ships ac- 
quire.nicknames. In the Navy, for in- 
stance, the Kearsage is known as Kus- 
sage; the Georgia, as the Jaw-jaw, and 
so on. In the same way the Muriel be- 
comes Merry Hell to the men on board. 
Wonder I did not catch on to that at 
first.” 

Half an hour later there was no 
trouble in “ getting ” the Chattahoochee, 
for both ships were approaching each 
other—looking for the supposed missing 
lightship, gone adrift. But a gloomy, 
cold morning dawned before the yellow- 
red hull and peculiar spars of the trans- 
ferred vessel, tossing helplessly on wintry 
seas, were found by the Tombigbee. The 
Chattahoochee, finding through Stone 
and the wireless that she was no longer 
needed, ance more headed southward on 
her course. 

Little or no sign of life was apparent 
on the Muriel, so far as those on the 
Tombighee could see. One feeble cry 
for help from her aerials had flashed 
weakly across and down, down into 
Ralph Stone’s resonator, whence the re- 
ceivers at his ears caught the painful 
significance in full force. “ There’s 
trouble over there, sir,” he appealed to 
Rackett, then on the bridge, through the 
tube. ‘‘ Can a boat live in this sea?” 

“You bet she can, if life is at stake ” 
—and the Second Officer had the 
steamer’s launch lowered, with six sail- 
ors at the oars. Calling Goodwin to the 
bridge, Rackett himself prepared to take 
the tiller. He was going over the side, 
when Stone ran up, buttoning and belt- 
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ing an ulster. “I want to go with you,” 
he pleaded, and, when Rackett began to 
swear, added: “It’s all right. Gaines 
takes my place.” Gaines was the other 
wireless operator, an older man whose 
day shift then began, lasting until eight 
bells (noon). 

“Better stay back,” grumbled the 
Second Mate; “it’s rough and cold, I 
tell you! ” 

“T’m going to see this thing through,” 
returned Ralph, climbing down the lad- 
der and making a nimble jump for the 
launch, rising and falling under the 
ship’s lee. “ I—TI feel, somehow, queer. 
You know, I didn’t hear from Jo.” 

“Ever seen Jo?” Rackett bawled 
amid the noise of wind and surge. 

“No. But he’s a fine fellow. I 
missed his good word last night.” 

“Well, what do you want?” shouted 
the Second Officer. Gaines, followed by 
the Captain, had come to the rail, beck- 
oning and shouting to Ralph to return. 
Probably Ralph would have gone, any- 
how, but for the Captain, who himself 
waved and nodded to confirm Gaines. 
So back he climbed with even more dif- 
ficulty, and Rackett went on, wondering 
what was the matter. 

They found the Muriel low in the 
water, her decks sea swept and every- 
thing above heavily crusted with ice. 
She looked to be deserted. Evidently 
she had sprung a leak after parting 
from the freighter hours before. 

“Lay us aboard, sir,” called the bow- 
man to Rackett. “Some one’s been 
sending for help and we orter see what 


it means.” With much difficulty two 
veteran seamen swung _ themselves 
aboard. ‘“ Get a move on!” called the 


Second Officer. “This is no picnic.” 
The two vanished below and searched 
here and there—finally re-appearing 
from a small cabin under the mizzen- 
mast, bearing a light form,.much be- 
wrapped in mess blankets and seemingly 
dead or senseless. 

“ Nothin’ else there, sir,” averred one 
of the men—“ not even a cat.” 

“Crew must ha’ been washed off in 

















the gale, sir, or got picked up or—or 
somethin’,” quoth the other. 

When the launch returned and the still 
figure was taken below, both Gaines and 
Stone were busy in the wireless room. 
Strange calls had again come from the 
Chattahoochee, then perhaps twenty 
leagues away on her southerly course. 
The first of these calls was the cause of 
Stone being summoned back, when about 
to start for the drifting lightship. Rap- 
idly the calls came in. Reading them as 
Gaines received them and sent replies, 
Ralph became greatly excited. Rushing 
out, he hunted up Rackett, who was 
talking to the rescued one—then propped 
up on pillows inside a comfortable state- 
room. The Second Officer came out, his 
bronzed face wearing a peculiar smile. 
“Hello, Stone! Your friend Jo is ask- 
ing after you.” 

“Wha—at?” Ralph 
jokes, if you please, sir! We got more 
messages after you left. That freighter 
parted her hawser just after midnight. 
Learning that we and the Chattahoochee 
would look after the Muriel, the 
freighter went on, for she was loaded to 
kill and hardly able to care for herself 
in the northeast gale. Chattahoochee 
arrived first and took off the crew and 
anything that could easily be handled. 
The Chattahoochee, being in a hurry, 
called back her boats, fearing that the 
Muriel would sink—and that’s all, except 
that the Chattahoochee has just wired us 
that one of her operators is strangely 
missing.” 

“Was missing, you mean, Stone,” 
grinned Rackett. 

But Ralph went on anxiously. He 
had paid little heed to Rackett’s first re- 
mark, in his hurry to finish. “ This chap 
was thought to have slipped into one of 
the Chattahoochee’s boats, in order to 
secure something connected with the 
Muriel’s wireless apparatus. They want 
to know if we found any one. Gaines 
wired Yes, and I came down to find who 
it is. This chap was not missed for some 
little time. They’re terribly cut up. 
What will I say, sir? 


stared. ‘‘ No 
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“If you must run back, tell them Jo 
Dord is safe’—and the Second Officer 
grinned broadly. 

“Jo Dord? What do you mean? 
Was he left behind on that lightship?” 

“ Suppose you come inside and see for 
yourself. I'll go up to Gaines.” And 
Rackett strode off. . 

Still in a maze, Stone opened the 
stateroom door. An extremely pretty 
girl, possibly younger than Ralph, sat 
propped up on pillows, talking with a 
stewardess. “Beg pardon,” began 
Stone, backing out. “ But Mr. Rackett 
said that my friend Jo Dord was here. 
Where is he, please?” looking around 
curiously. The girl, regarding him with 
a sly twinkle in her eyes, concluded that 
the Tombighee’s junior operator’s per- 
sonal appearance was a good thing. The 
stewardess hid an inclination to laugh. 

“ How did your friend usually sign his 
dispatches?”” asked the girl. “The 
missing one, if he is missing. D6 they 
wire that?” 

“Sure they do and a lot more. It’s 
my old friend Jo, the chummiest fellow 
I have never seen. We always slanged 
each other more or less when our ships 
passed.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Ralph,” 
said she. “I’m Jo.” 

Stone’s eyes fairly popped. Then he 
gasped: “ But you—you’re a girl 

“T know. I cannot help that. I am 
our Captain’s niece, Josephine Dord. 
But to you (another bewildering smile) 
I am still Jo, the chummiest fellow 
that—— ” 

“Please don’t!” said Ralph. 
never do it again.” 

“You will never be chummy with me 
again?” 

Disappointment was in her tone; yet 
her eyes shone mysterious approval, and 
it gave Ralph confidence. 

“Not until you give me leave—Jo.” 

Miss Dord held out her hand, and the 
stewardess thought it prettily turned on 
the part of Ralph. 
So did Jo Dord. 
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GOOSE SHOOTERS OF DUXBURY. 
By -ARTHUR DENTON RICE. 


(See Frontispiece— page 200.) 





UNNY title, that!) Why 
not “ Duck Shooters of 
Goosebury ”? Sounds 

just as well. The difference 
is strictly geographical. There 
happens to be a Duxbury on 
the map — but no Goosebury, 
so far as yet reported. And 
there is a Duxbury Bay, bor- 
dered with broad marshes, and 
the geese have known this bay 
from times beyond record, and 
have loved it for its long shore 
line of tall marsh grass—a 
wilderness of coves and in- 
lets and creeks. And because 
the forty miles separating 
Duxbury from Boston are 
shorter now than in the days 
when Plymouth Rock uncon- 
sciously laid the mudsills of 
its reputation by “ welcom- 
ing” a bunch of hungry im- 
migrants to a region adapted 
to the growth of Liberty, Cul- 
ture and White Beans — 
briefly, because transit between 
distant points has been ma- 
terially facilitated within the last two centuries, Boston gunners are more 
interested than were their Puritan grandsires in the feeding habits of the 
Duxbury geese. 

Now it happens that wild geese are considered to be a wholly satisfactory 
sort of game to kill. No matter whether on the wheatfields of Manitoba or 
Texas or on the salty flats of Utah’s big lake or along the coral reefs of Flor- 
ida, to have killed a goose or a brant is an achievement worth telling about. 
Consequently it’s pretty nice for these sportive Bostonese to have such cracka- 
jack goose shooting virtually at their elbow. You bet it’s nice!—and a whole 
lot of them know it. It would be nicer if the shooting lasted longer each year. 
Some day sportsmen may discover how south-bound geese can be induced to 
take three-months stop-over tickets, but the best that can be done now is to 
attract passing attention to the way stations. The rearing and training of decoy 
geese is a profitable occupation down Duxbury way. The story goes that any 
well trained Duxbury decoy will tower aloft, like a Wright biplane, to meet 











BRINGING IN THE GOOSE. 
Copyright by Boston Photo News Co. 








and welcome a flock of untutored 
strangers with the Russian accent to 
their Honk-a-honk! Honk! which be- 
speaks Icelandic origin, tempt them 
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tims within easy range of his master’s 


choke-bore. I don’t vouch for the truth 
of this. But there are live decoys by the 
hundred, and some of the ganders will 
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artfully displaying his 
and plump 
double chin, and speedily lead the vic- 


in answering a 
honk! from their 
That ought to be enough to 


strain their throats 
prompting Honk! 
trainer. 
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expect of them. If the incoming flock is 
in the humor for rest and food and 
water, the sight of twenty or forty live, 
honking decoys tethered on the shore 
should be temptation enough. 

Barney Williamson is the Dean of 
Duxbury Decoy Trainers and the de- 
pendence of gunners who visit these 
marshes coincidental with the geese, dur- 
ing the brief and bleak winter shooting 
season. The camp shacks are by no 
means luxurious in their appointments, 
so that usually the gunner must equip 
with sleeping and table comforts, even 
as though bound for a distant and inhos- 
pitable wilderness, and this necessitates 
horse-flesh and wheels to get the things 
tocamp. The alternative is to find sleep- 
ing quarters inland and walk to the 
shooting grounds in that period of black- 
est gloom before the dawn. The wary 
flocks decoy best very early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening, but the small 
chance of success at other hours suffices 
to sustain the interest. The pegged-out 
decoys are continually under the guns of 
the fort—or of the blind, which 
amounts to the same thing. The art of 
blind making ranks at Duxbury with that 
of training decoys. It means a utiliza- 
tion of the materials at hand — chiefly 
the tall marsh grass, with wooden sup- 
ports, which also serve as rests for the 
guns. A generous seating capacity is a 
point that the builders keep in view; 
there are many hunters, and the geese 
come to us but once a year. 

If geese would only drop into the de- 
coys like mallards or blueLills — frankly 
and cheerfully, feet first, with a merry 
flapping of wings! If they would only 
circle low down over the blind, to the en- 
couragement of honest, clean wing-shoot- 
ing! But a goose is apt to do everything 
goose fashion. It is safer to drop well 
out from the shore and then drift in to 
join the supposed earlier arrivals, leis- 
urely and with the seasoned traveler’s 
pretence of indifference. This trait of 
the game is inducive to error on the gun- 
ner’s part, for it tempts to the ethical im- 
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propriety of shooting at the fowls on 
the water; also to taking impracticably 
long shots, which is wrong from every 
point of view. 

It will be seen that the conditions prac- 
tically compel firing in volleys — all guns 
together. There is but the single chance 
at a flock — unless it should happen to 
pass within range of outlying blinds or 
grass-disguised boats. There will likely 
be two or more claimants for some of 
the geese which fell. This is unavoid- 
able. And it is not the only disagree- 
able feature of blind-shooting where 
there are many guns. Except in the case 
of thoroughly seasoned and experienced 
gunners, chances innumerable will be lost 
through careless movements that the 
wary game never fails to catch. The 
man who shoots only from a blind may, 
however, make use of heavier guns than 
he would ordinarily care to burden him- 
self with in the field — a couple of them, 
if he likes, closely choked for regular 
goose shot or cylinder-bored for buck, so 
that quick work will give him four shots 
before the flock is too apparently out 
of range. 

There are many bits of marshland 
along the New England coast where 
sport as here described is possible. Many 
others, apparently as attractive in other 
ways, are so located in respect to the reg- 
ular coastwise line of flight that very few 
of the migrants seem to find them. The 
bleak, stormy weather which starts the 
geese southward is an incentive to haste 
and to taking short cuts from headland 
to headland — the intervening bays and 
coves remaining unexplored. Hunters 
along the tidal stretches of the hundreds 
of rivers and creeks are sure to find a 
few black duck, but rarely water-fowl of 
other species. The abundance or scarcity 
of such game in season depends quite 
as much or more upon locality as on food 
supply. And that is why, until its en- 
circling marshes are protected from the 
tides, drained and cultivated, there will 
continue to be splendid goose shooting at 
Duxury Bay — an hour out from Boston. 


























PACKING BACK TO TOWN AFTER MORNING’S SHOOT ON DUXBURY BAY. 
Copyright by Boston Photo News Co., Boston, Mass. 





























AN UNSATISFACTORY COON HUNT. 


By A. L. HARTSHORN. 


NE cold afternoon in January I 
O was sitting in my office, wishing 
for the sound of the factory 
whistle that I might get home to an 
early supper, when the telephone rang 
and a newspaper friend of mine asked 
me when our crowd would be going coon 
hunting again. I told him we went, rain 
or shine, every Friday night, and that, 
as today was Thursday, our next trip 
would be tomorrow night. He then told 
me there was a gentleman in the city 
from Boston—a magazine writer—who 
was very anxious to participate in a good 
old Southern coon hunt, that he might 
use the experience thus obtained in a 
story he was then writing. My friend 
said they would very much like to ac- 
company us on the following night, if 
we had no objection, and that he himself 
would enjoy the fun, never having been 
on a hunting trip of this kind. I told 
him we had no objections whatever to 
sharing our pleasure with them, pro- 
vided they would endure the hardships 
of the trip without complaint. I also told 
him they must furnish their own trans- 
portation, as our rigs had all they could 
carry with the dogs and camp equip- 
ment and that we would leave a certain 
street corner at 7 p. m. sharp. j 
The next night was cold and raw; not 
cold enough to freeze but cold enough to 
be good and chilly for a nine-mile drive. 
We left promptly at the appointed hour 
and found my newspaper friend and the 
man from Boston waiting for us in a liv- 
ery rig they had hired for the occasion. 
Charlie’s old white horse and buck- 
board (in which he carried Sam and 
the five old dogs) was not a very fast 
rig. I carried Jim the Cook, together 


with the camp outfit and the two pups, 
in my buggy and always drove behind 
Charlie, so that we would arrive at the 


camping place together. The pace we 
set was too slow for our friends. So 
when we struck the straight road to 
where we intended going, they left us 
behind with instructions from me as to 
where we would camp and what they 
were to do when they arrived there. We 
arrived at the river about 9:30 and sure 
enough our friends had gone to the 
right place, built a good fire as per in- 
structions and were patiently await- 
ing us. We soon made camp, and by 
the time we had the horses taken care of 
Jim had the coffee boiling and a light 
lunch ready. 

My newspaper friend was a short, 
heavy set, happy-go-lucky sort of a fel- 
low from Peoria, Ill. This may have 
had something to do with the odor of his 
breath, as I noticed that whenever he 
came around the peculiar odor of that 
famous distillery town was very much in 
evidence. The gentleman from Boston 
was a tall angular individual, with 
watery eyes and a Van Dyke beard (not 
to mention the fact that he had an ex- 
aggerated opinion of himself and had 
over-estimated his capacity for booze). 
While we were eating supper I went to 
their buggy and found a pint bottle 
which had not been opened. I walked 
over to the river bank and tossed it in 
for the fishes—being less afraid of the 
result, as I knew the fish would take it 
diluted with water. We had a hard time 
convincing our friends that they should 
leave their overcoats in camp, as walk- 
ing would keep them warm enough. 
They finally decided to follow our ex- 
ample; so we turned loose the dogs and 
were off. 

We had apparently struck a bad night; 
for we were out a full hour before the 
dogs struck a trail, and when they finally 
treed it was in a giant pecan tree that it 
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was impossible to climb and to cut it 
_down was out of the question. Boston 
and Peoria came up, tickled to death to 
think that we at last had a coon. Bos- 
ton was so enthusiastic that he pulled a 
bottle from his pocket and invited us all 
to take a drink. We each refused and 
Charlie told him there were only two 
occasions when he drank liquor: one 
was when he was in Europe and the 
other would be when he was in his 
grave. Boston said he was different: 
that he only drank whisky when he had 
beans for dinner or when he didn’t have 
beans for dinner. So we let it go at that. 

At this time I endeavored to give Bos- 
ton some ideas about the coon and its 
habits, showed him how to shine the 
coon’s eyes by holding the lantern be- 
hind him, so he could plainly see the 
little points of reflected light from its 
eyes and told him how they climbed 
trees, by going around, and around, in- 
stead of climbing straight up like a 
squirrel. I showed him a coon’s track 
in the mud—it being exactly like the 
print of a child’s foot—and told him 
how they caught fish in the river and 
crawfish in the mud. He finally turned 
on me and said: “ Look here, sir! I may 
not know as much about coon hunting 
as you Southern fellows, but I want to 
tell you that you can’t string me with 
a lot of that kind of stuff. Let’s have no 
more of this nonsense, but get that coon 
down out of there!” I then said to 
him: “My dear Sir: I was born and 
raised in the good old State of New 
Hampshire, just about 100 miles north 
of Boston. Like yourself, I am a Yan- 
kee. But permit me to say that this is 
the first time in my life that I have 
ever felt ashamed of that fact.”~ When 
he found that we proposed to go on after 
another coon, he advised us then and 
there that he proposed to shoot that 
coon out of the tree, whether we liked it 
or not. No hunter ever carries a gun 
at night when hunting coon. It’s a use- 
less weight—and there is absolutely no 
use for it in a country where there is 
no large game. This we had explained 
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to Boston before leaving camp, but he 
had insisted on bringing along a shot- 
gun that he had rented for the purpose. 
He had loaded it before leaving camp 
and had come away without bringing 
any more shells—a fact which he con- 
stantly regretted. I began to remonstrate 
with him about shooting a treed coon, 
when Charlie spoke up; “Oh, let him 
shoot! He can’t hit him, anyhow, so 
what is the difference?” But as Boston, 
bragging of his ability as a marksman, 
walked around the tree to get a better 
shot, Charlie told me that the last time 
we had crossed the river he had carried 
the gun for a while and had taken out 
the shells and with his knife had re- 
moved the wads and poured out the shot 
—remarking that whiskey and powder 
were poor companions. Boston went 
around, got the coon between himself 
and the moon and blazed away, first with 
one barrel and then with the other— 
all of which afforded considerable 
amusement and did not bother or alarm 
the coon. 

We started on after more game— 
Boston’s feelings somewhat ruffled and 
not improved by the remarks let drop 
about resting a gun over a coon’s tail 
and trying to shoot his head off! So 
he dropped back with Peoria and they 
consoled themselves with their mutual 
friend, the bottle. Old Drum finally 
struck a trail and the other dogs joined 
in—making far sweeter music to our 
ears than Boston’s maledictions on coon 
hunting. Striking a bend in the river, 
the coon took to the water. Drum and 
Blue crossed over, while the other dogs 
ranged up and down the bank, to find the 
trail where the coon landed. Old Drum 
soon strrck the trail and the other dogs 
were across in a moment; then back up- 
stream they went—the whole pack in full 
cry. There was a narrow path just at 
the edge of the bank, which at this point 
was about 20 ft. above the water. We 
struck this path and hurried along over 
the back track after the dogs. I don’t 
know just how it happened, as I was in 
the lead, but Peoria tripped and fell and 
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went sprawling down the bank, through 
the briars and wet clay to the bottom. 
Sam said: “Let him go. It will do 
him good.” But I heard Charlie tell Jim 
to take the lantern and fish him out ; that 
if he needed help to sing out, as we 
would not be far away. The chase now 
headed back and the dogs treed the 
coon in a cottonwood on the river bank, 
just below and across the river from 
our camp. 

The Trinity is a narrow stream with 
a slow current, shallow enough in places 
to cross on stones or drift-wood. At 
the place we wanted to cross there was 
a shallow bar between two deep places 
in the river. There was no time to wait 
to find an easy crossing; so I pulled off 
my boots and stockings, took Sam on my 
back and we were soon across and up to 
the tree. We waited until Charlie came 
across, bringing Boston on his back, and 
by the time they were up to the tree I 
was up among the branches. The coon 
was well out on the end of a limb, but 
there happened to be another good-sized 
limb just above it, so that I could walk 
right out on the limb the coon was on, 
holding on with my hands to the limb 
above. I was soon out far enough to 
shake Mr. Coon from his perch. He hit 
the ground with a thud and the unequal 
fight was on. I scrambled down the tree 
as fast as I could, listening meanwhile 
to the barking of the dogs, the squalling 
of the coon and the yelling of Sam, with 
Charlie’s hoarse voice endeavoring to 
direct the dogs like a referee in a prize 
fight. Boston was jumping around, 
showing signs of life, and really ap- 
peared to be enjoying himself. When 
the dogs were at last through worrying 
the body of the dead coon, Boston care- 
fully examined it, asking many ques- 
tions and making many curious com- 
ments. A coon has a large bushy tail 


and the fur is plainly marked with al- 
ternating black and white rings. Bos- 
ton wanted to know what these rings 
were for? Sam solemnly told him these 
rings mark the age of the coon, the 
same as the rings on a cow’s horns, the 
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angular rings on a tree or the rattles on 
a rattlesnake. About this time old Blue 
came up to take another shake of the 
coon, when Boston gave him a kick in 
the ribs, which brought a howl from 
Blue and a remonstrance from Charlie 
that was very plain and to the point. 
Charlie could not stand to have a dog 
abused without cause. We went down 
the bank to re-cross the river and get 
back to camp for lunch. Sam began 
pulling off his boots and stockings—ex- 
plaining meanwhile, for Boston’s benefit, 
that we always took turn about in mat- 
ters of this kind. That I had brought 
him over and that he should carry me 
back. Boston said he would not wade 
that river for anything or for anybody! 
That Charlie had brought him over and 
that Charlie must carry him back. Char- 
lie started toward him and then stopped 
and said: “ You're right. You are our 
guest and we will treat you right. Come 
on, Boston! we'll lead the way!” So, 
pulling off his boots and stockings, he 
handed them to me. He then took off 
his coat and vest and handed them to 
Sam. I knew Charlie well enough to 
know what was going to happen to Bos- 
ton, but he had been so disagreeable 
that I thought he deserved what was 
coming to him. He might have been a 
good sensible man, sober, but he was 
very disagreeable when “soused.” Char- 
lie got Boston upon his back, with Bos- 
ton’s arms around his neck and his legs 
around Charlie’s waist, so that he could 
grasp them one in each hand, just as one 
school-boy carries another, and started 
into the water just below where we had 
crossed and at the edge of the deep wa- 
ter. It was too dark to see just how it 
happened, but a moment later we heard 
Boston holler and the next we knew they 
were both out of sight under water. 
Sam hurried across with me, but they 
were out on the bank before we got 
across. Charlie was very profuse in his 
apologies—telling how he had stumbled 
over a rock and lost his balance and how 
much he regretted the accident. Bos- 
ton said nothing. He got his bottle out 

















of his pocket to take a drink, but it was 
empty. He threw it out into the river 
and looked so dejected, wet and miser- 
able that I felt sorry for him. But he 
was sober as a judge; the bath had done 
him good. We hurried back to camp to 
the tune of Boston’s chattering teeth, 
where we found Jim and Peoria had 
preceded us and had the coffee hot and 
lunch almost ready. Charlie and I each 
carried an extra suit of heavy underwear 
when we went coon hunting, as we often 
got a wetting. So we soon had them 
both in dry clothing and fairly com- 
fortable, with the assistance of a horse 
blanket for Boston, who was now glad 
he had left his overcoat at camp. Peoria 
was pretty well scratched up with briars 
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and his clothes were plastered with yel- 
low clay; otherwise he was not much 
hurt. After lunch we prepared for an- 
other trip, but Boston and Peoria de- 
cided that they had had experience 
enough for one night and that they 
would stay in camp and get a little 
sleep. So we hit the trail again by our- 
selves, caught three more coons and a 
wild-cat before morning, and _ then 
hustled back to town—firmly resolving 
that never again should any one go out 
with us on a coon hunt who carried a 
bottle into the woods with him. I re- 
quested Boston to send me a copy of his 
magazine with the coon story in it, but 
to this good day I have received neither 
the magazine nor my suit of underwear. 


WOOD SMOKE. 


By JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


Over the hedges of jasmine and rose, 
Standing a-row in the gardens of night, 
The wind an odor of wood smoke sows— 
Subtle, and keen, and transparently white. 
Oh! that smoke in the air, 
At the close of the day, 
Is a cure for the care 
That would carkingly stay. 


Under the stars that look twinklingly down, 
Over the earth that looks frowningly up, 
After the white smoke comes odors of brown, 
' Bringing a longing upon them to sup. 
Oh! that steaming black pot, 
And that spluttering pan, 
Brings content to our lot, 
Makes a god of a man. 


Once to have smelled of the camp smoke when white, 
Once to have tasted its odors when brown, 
That—and the rose-jasmine gardens of night, 
Memory-spelled, all their magic lay down. 
Oh! brown odors thick sown 
In a circle of light! 
Oh! white smoke that is blown 


In thin whisps through the night! 








HOW A HOOSIER WON A BUTTON. 


By VERNE 


CCORDING to the advertisements 
the fishing was “the Best in the 
World” and that is the reason 

my companion and I decided to make a 
trip to Catalina island, while we were 
spending a few days in Los Angeles, 
last June. We were both Hoosiers, 
and neither of us had ever even seen 
a big fish caught, but if the fishing was 
the best in the world we wanted some of 
it. Catalina is a small island in the 
Pacific Ocean, 27 miles off the coast of 
California. The little village of Avalon 
is its principal town and it was there that 
we landed. Before sundown we _ had 
made arrangements to start early the 
next morning on our half day’s fishing 
trip —that is, as early as the seiners 
came in with the supply of live sardines 
which were to be used for bait. I was 
up long before that interesting event took 
place, watching the sun rise out of the 
ocean and wondering what the folks 
back in Indiana would say if they knew 
that I had arisen at such an unheard of 
hour all of my own accord. A hasty 
breakfast over, we started—my com- 
panion and I occupying the rear seats of 
the boat. We had proceeded only a 
short distance when Casey, our boatman, 
took the two heavy 16-ounce rods from 
their places in the boat, fastened a live 
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sardine securely on each hook and 
showed us how to let out the reels. The 
lines with which these rods were fitted 
were composed of 24 threads and they 
looked like cables to us when compared 
with the lines used in the Wabash River. 
“We'll keep in close to shore for the 
yellowtail,” observed our boatman. 
“Just keep your fingers on the reel, and, 
if you get a strike, pull up sharp and 
then let him-run.” He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking, when my partner’s reel 
began to hum. It fairly sang for a few 
moments; then stopped as quickly as it 
had begun. The heavy line had broken 
under the strain. Soon after getting 
under way again, I felt a tug, but my 
line was not pulled out. Acting under 
instructions from the boatman, I reeled 
in— intending to put on fresh bait. 
Imagine my surprise, when a sea bass 
weighing about 4 lbs. came flopping into 
the boat. 

“ What a dandy!” I exclaimed. 

“Hump! just a little fellow,’ re- 
sponded Casey. “ We'll go out to sea 
and get some albacore. Yellowtail don’t 
seem to be biting much this morning.” 

On the way out the seaman grew 
talkative. He explained that a club ex- 
isted on the island, called the Catalina 
Light Tackle Club, its object being to 











FISH AND FISHING. 


encourage the use of light tackle in the 
taking of game fish and for a higher 
standard of sport. Membership was 
open to amateurs only who caught with 
light tackle (that is, a g-ounce rod and 
a 9-thread line) a game fish weighing 
20 lbs. or more. Bronze medals were 
awarded the lucky ones, upon payment 
of the membership fee of $2.50. It was 
this fee of $2.50 that caused me to be- 
come somewhat skeptical. The idea that 
one had to pay that much money for a 
little old button that did not cost more 
than 25 cts. wholesale was not in accord 
with my ideas of a good business propo- 
sition. But when Casey explained that 
many enthusiastic anglers came to the 
island year after year in the vain hope 
of winning a button and that when one 
very wealthy lady who had worked faith- 
fully for several weeks finally caught 
her “button fish” she had rewarded 
him with a $100 bill, I caught the spirit 
of the thing and decided that I had been 
lifted out of the multitude of grasping, 
money-making Hoosiers into a new or- 
der of things and must adapt my views 
accordingly. 

My reel began to sing, and after the 
engine was stopped I had my first ex- 
perience in taking a big fish. Letting 
him run when he wished, resting while 
he worked and pumping him up and 
down with the rod were some of the 
tricks shown me by the ever watchful 
Casey, and when an 18-Ib. albacore lay 
on the bottom of the boat I was so en- 
thused that I wished to try the light 
tackle at once and win a button. Casey 
smiled as he baited my hook: “It’s no 
easy matter, my boy. Experienced fish- 
ermen work for weeks and then don’t 
get it. And, mind you, I can’t help you 
at all or the catch will be disqualified.” 
I reeled out the line and waited impa- 
tiently, while my partner landed a 20-Ib. 
albacore with heavy tackle. 

I did not have long to wait, for my 
reel started humming and the light rod 
bent half double as the line spun out. 
Casey looked at his watch and then took 
a position directly behind me where he 
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could coach. “Take it easy! If you 
get him to gaff in a half-hour you're 
doing well.” But it was much easier to 
give advice than to heed it just then. 
As soon as I had the line almost reeled 
in, my fish would begin another fight, 
taking another long run to the east, and 
I had to repeat the pumping process. 
My hands ached and my arms became 
numb but I had absorbed a little of 
Casey’s Irish and stuck to the task until 
I was able to swing my fish up to the 
side of the boat, where my boatman 
could reach him with the hook. Then 
I sat down —tired but triumphant. I 
was assured that I was entitled to a but- 
ton, but, now that I was entitled to it, 
I didn’t care so much for it. I won- 
dered whether this were not some 
scheme to get $2.50 in good money for 
a 25-cent button. If so, I didn’t care to 
take the bait, and determined that I 
would not go into the club. This re- 
solve was soon to be broken, however. 

As soon as our. boat reached the land- 
ing, the fish was officially weighed and 
it was found that he tipped the beam at 
25% lbs. Then I knew that I must go 
into the club, because if I went back to 
Indiana and told my friends that I had 
caught a 2514-lb. fish and had no proof, 
they would instantly decide that I was 
entitled to membership in the Ananias 
Club, instead of a fishing club. 

It was after I had received my but- 
ton and membership card and was all 
ready to take the boat for Los Angeles 
that a most pathetic incident occurred. A 
lady who had been out fishing that morn- 
ing with her husband rushed up and 
congratulated me. “I’ve been out 
every day for six weeks,” she said, 
“trying for a button. If I get a fish big 
enough it’s always with heavy tackle 
and if I get a fish with light tackle it’s 
too small. You get your button the first 
morning out and don’t care anything 
about it. Isn’t it too bad?” 

“Tt is too bad,” I agreed. 
have mine.” 

“Oh! but that wouldn’t do at all. I 
have to catch the fish myself,” she an- 


“You may 
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swered, “or I wouldn’t want it. It’s too 
bad.” 

It was too bad. But then the green- 
horn always gets four aces in the draw, 
and the sweet young thing picks the 100 
to 1 shot to win the first time she goes 
to the track, and the man with just one 
ticket draws the automobile in the lot- 
tery; so I suppose it was in the same 
manner that I obtained a membership in 
the Light Tackle Club of Catalina 
Island. 





FISH FROM COLD STORAGE. 


See Front Cover Page. 


It takes so little to make the Winter 
Boy happy! For instance, a few short 
fish lines, an axe, a bucket of minnows, 
and ice-covered water. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the last item means a forty- 
acre pond or the biggest and deepest 
pool in a brook. If there has ever been 
pike or pickerel taken therefrom, in win- 
ter or summer, he will risk catching a 
bigger one, and more than one. 

The various members of the pike fam- 
ily are not unique in their ability to re- 
tain a good appetite when the thermom- 
eter is down below the freezing point, 
but as free and willing feeders they seem 
to be more reliable than fish of other 
species. They are always hungry, and 
believe in meeting a well intentioned 
fisherman half-way, no matter if he is a 
bit mixed as to their names. Few an- 
glers can remember that the entire gill 
cover of the pickerel has scales, while 
the lower half of the pike’s gill cover is 
bare. But, pike or pickerel, hack through 
the ice until you can toss him a live min- 
now, and he knows on the instant exact- 
ly what to do with it. Here, again, triv- 
ial differences in nomenclature are not 
permitted to spoil his feed The West- 
ern philanthropist dispenses “minners”’ 
—with a string to them; the Yankee 
distributor of alleged free feeds prefers 
to hand out “‘killies’’ and ‘“‘mummies,’’ 
which, as the dictionary informs us, are 
properly “killifish” and “mummichogs,” 
and, more properly still, minnows. Of 
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course this wouldn’t be news to the 
pickerel, having had them served to him 
under their several names without dis- 
covering a particle of difference in flavor 
or ease of digestion. 

It should be unnecessary to mention 
that the men of today were boys justa 
few years ago. Many of them like to 
assert that they are boys still, save in 
the unimportant matter of years. Which 
means that they would enjoy fishing for 
pickerel through the ice—if some other 
fellow would chop the holes, furnish 
tackle and bait, and promise eternal 
secrecy. And there are yet a few other 
men of sedate and more or less vener- 
able years who would just as soon fe// 
about such fishing, after they had ‘done 
been.” For instance: Parson Smith of 
Wisconsin; Prof. Morris Rice of Mis- 
souri; Barnes of Arkansaw; and maybe 
Doctor Woodcock of Illinois. It isn’t 
exactly a crime to hang onto the golden 
realities of boyhood; in spite of the 
shams and illusions of later life. 

You know all about this winter fish- 
ing—even that there is a regulation size 
of hole to fish through—just big enough 
to get a big pickerel through, without 
risk of knocking against the side and 
dislodging the hook. You know that all 
of the pike family—shallow-water feed- 
ers in summer—lie in the depths when 
ice-locked. Fish deep for the big fel- 
lows! There are plenty of veteran ice- 
fishermen who will tell you that being 
imprisoned from the breeze does not 
lessen a pickerel’s disinclination to bite 
when the wind is in the east. Looks 
improbable. How in thunder can the 
wind affect water beneath four or five 
inches or a foot of ice? Well, the writer 
regrets his present inability to explain. 
But most of us know that there are days 
when the fish ought to bite, but won’t— 
nice, sunny days, with a spring-like wind 
from the east. And there are other days 
when your mittens freeze to the axe 
handle as you chop and chop to keep 
the holes open and your ears are like 
slices of Swiss cheese, and you want to 
stand astride the half-dozen burning 




















sticks on the ice, with the tails of your 
overcoat spread to conserve all visible 
and feelable resources in the way of 
heat. And when the Northern blast is 
cutting into your vitals like a million 
minute icicles, then the pickerel get busy 
with your ‘‘tip-ups” and you wish they 
could have had better sense. So maybe 
the veterans are 
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have a sneaking idea that the enjoyment 
of sport increases as we more nearly ap- 
proximate to the crude devices of the 
first sportsman. We had rather yank 


out a six-inch fish with a pin hook and 
six feet of store twine than watch the 
fight of a big muscallonge against an 
automatic reel. 


And if you happen to 
be a fisherman 





right, after all. 
Anditisfunny 
how these same 
old-timers still 
swear by the 
primitive meth- 
ods of their boy- 
hood days. 
American in- 
ventive talent 
has given us im- 
proved tip-ups 
for ice fishing— 
several different 
styles, needing 
only the tiniest 
bit of monkey- 
ing with the bait 
to automatically 
ring a bell or 
hoist a distress 
signal. Some of 
them will even 
give a jerk to set 
the hook good 
and fast, and one 
of these days we 
may look for a 
new improve-— 
ment that will 
finish the job, 
take a chew of 








of the same 
stripe, we would 
like to get out on 
the ice with you 
some day when 
there’s a twenty- 
mile zephyrfrom 
the Northwest 
yearnfully ex- 
amining thetext- 
ure of our mack- 
inawsandcordu- 
roys, and when 
a fence-rail ftre 
cannomorethan 
thaw a hole of its 
own size in the 
frosted, brittle 
atmosphere. 
And we'd chuc- 
kle over the luck 
that had found 
us out after so 
many years, and 
maybe one of us 
would grow re- 
trospective and 
remark “If this 
weather was a 
little colder, it 
would remind 
me re 














Star Navy, and 
holler “Come 
on, old fellow! 
here’s your 
fish!” But when you find a real old- 
fashioned, oak-hooped, copperas-dyed 
pickerel fisherman, he will still have his 
lines tied to a huckleberry bush or a 
maple branch, with just a bit of white or 
red calico hitched to one of the twigs to 
wiggle its signal when the fish bites. We 


AN AVERAGE CATCH. 
Copyright by Boston Photo News Co. 





Say ! while I’m 
rigging the tac- 
kle, who’ll run 
down to Bill 
Doane’s boathouse and buy a couple 
of quarts of minnows? 





Jupcinc by the many persona) letters 
sent us from Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Iowa, the 1912 fishing season 
gives promise of being “the best ever.” 
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A POST SEASON APOLOGY. 
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On going over my files of Sports 
AFIELD for several years back I can see 
where I wrote a whole lot I imagined 
about fishing that will not stand the 
test, when compared with the further 
experiences enjoyed by me the past sea- 
son. An honest confession is good for 
the soul, and as every word contributed 
to these columns was penned in sin- 
cerity I hope my late apology will be 
accepted in good faith, and while I may 
be again mistaken as to certain notions 
entertained individually, yet I am going 
to put my case on record as it appears 
to me and if at any time I shall feel I 
am in the wrong I will gladly confess 
it again. 

Which is merely a prelude as to which 
of the two fishes, the black bass or the 
trout, furnishes the keenest sport to the 
angler. Born and raised along the 
Northern Mississippi, I became ac- 
quainted with the black bass years ago 
and each season I sought further ac- 
quaintance with His Lordship; also each 
season I acquired a trifle more knowl- 
edge of the game and all of this time 
I was doing the same as hundreds of 
other anglers along the stream — form- 
ing an idea in my thick skull that the 
black bass was the sportiest fish in all 
the world. That idea was there to stay 
and was becoming stronger each season. 
It was further strengthened by a trip I 
took to the Adirondacks in quest of 
trout. That was quite an education I 
acquired back East. The guide and I 
started out and struck the stream well 
up the mountainside. When he decided 
we had enough fishing water ahead of us 
to keep us occupied all day, we started 
to play. It was a new game to me 
but I had read up on it devouringly and 
thought I understood what was required 
—namely, if a person is a good bass 
fisherman and uses the same caution 
with eyes and noodle there is no reason 
I know of why he should. not become a 
good trout fisherman. But at that I 
was not sure enough of myself to let the 
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guide watch me jump into action; so I 
dilly-dallied over my tackle until he was 
rigged up and at work; then, unob- 
served, tried out my theories against the 
actual fish. I had the most wretched 
luck imaginable. I caught lots of pretty 
little fish but they were all so small I 
threw them back. I did not seem to be 
able to connect with a sizable fish and 
after a while became disgusted, sat down 
and smoked a pipe of Trail Maker; 
then hiked ahead to look up the 
guide. When I came up he asked, 
“What luck?” and seemed surprised 
when I told him there was nothing do- 
ing. He said he had passed up the best 
pools, in order to afford me good sport. 
While he was talking he was also fishing 
and incidentally caught one for my edi- 
fication, but it was small—smaller than 
lots I had thrown back. He simply re- 
marked that that was the way to do it 
and stowed it in his creel. I asked if I 
might see his catch and I'll be dinged if 
he didn’t have about 30 fish, all about 
the same size I had been throwing away. 
I did not tell him of my performance, 
but passed dy him and hiked to camp. 
If this was trout fishing, I had experi- 
enced enough to last me several moons. 
He rolled in later, cooked the trout for 
supper and they were about the best 
tasting fish I had ever enjoyed eating. 
But Man! they were small, like min- 
nows. The balance of the trip I hugged 
Bolton Pond and fished for fish that 
were fish — the black bass. When I ar- 
rived home the boys wanted to know 
what I thought about it. I told them to 
stick to the Northern Mississippi and 
the good old-fashioned black bass. You 
couldn’t beat it. I was honest in that 
opinion and there are a whole lot of other 
fellows back along that dear old stream 
who think exactly the same way now. | 
don’t know what they will think when 
they read what is to follow, but I only 
wish I could have had them with me 
last season to see what I have seen, to 
have caught the same as I have caught. 
In other words, Brother of the Angle, 
I take off my hat to the trout of our 
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Rocky Mountain streams and in so do- 
ing am not depriving the black bass of 
any of the honors really due him. He’s 
a grand, good fish—ever ready for a 
scrap, game to the last flop, prettily 
armoured, democratic and American — 
but personally I now think the trout of 
this Western country afford better sport 
from the standpoint of an angler. The 
trout will not average as large as the 
bass, and, while the bass is every whit 
as game, yet he is not so quick a biter 
or so rapid in his fighting instincts. The 
trout gives one more heart thrills in bat- 
tle than the bass; he’s more shapely, far 
prettier as to coloration and as to the 
pan there is no comparison—the trout 
leads all the way. 

And this is how it happened. With 
the opening of the season last spring I 
dragged out my old 6-foot casting rod 
and made for Lake Benwah, Idaho, 
where the bass attain a prodigious size. 
I tried it out here on three different days 
and caught bass and perch until I was 
tired. I was loyal to my first love, and 
when some of the boys who had gone 
further up the mountains exhibited their 
creels of trout I would think back on 
that trip to the Adirondacks and close 
my ears to their praises of the rainbow 
and cut-throat species. Then one day, 
out of curiosity, I sneaked off to the 
mountains by myself, armed with a new 
9%-foot split bamboo fly rod — rather 
stiff as-compared to the average — and 
a full supply of leaders and flies, deter- 
mined to give the cold water chap a 
chance to redeem himself. And he did! 
My fishing for thé day was confined to 
Big Creek (a tributary of the swift 
waters of the Upper St. Joe River). I 
left the train at Herrick, Idaho, and, as 
the creek enters the river at this point, 
could start fishing the minute I was 
rigged up. But I didn’t. do this. I fol- 
lowed the creek a couple of miles up- 
stream, figuring I would fish back over 
this stretch. Again I guessed wrong. 
as I did not fish over a quarter of the 
water before train time, and I caught 
—— well, I caught enough and of a size 
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that during the balance of the season all 
my idle time was spent on Big Creek, 
pulling out rainbows and cut-throats, 
and each trip my esteem for the trout 
increased to such an extent that black 
bass fishing has lost its hold on me. I 
fished Big Creek twenty different days 
during the season and on any one day 
my catch was sufficient. for one meal 
each for three different families and on 
any single trip never covered more than 
a half-mile of water. This little stream 
is an ideal one to fish. It flows through 
a narrow ravine for 18 miles; a logging 
road lines it the entire distance ; and one 
can catch all the fish he desires by simply 
fishing from the many little bridges that 
span its many windings. The forest 
fires have killed all the brushy growth, 
so common along streams of this kind, 
so one does not have to poke his rod 
through brush and grass to reach a rif- 
fle, neither does one have to crouch 
down, crawl on hands and knees, hide 
behind a tree or otherwise manceuvre to 
keep out of sight for fear offrightening 
the fish. Walk right up to your pool, 
present your lure and pull them out. 
They. are there — scads of them — and 
they are not the least bit esthetic either. 
The Coachman seemed the most taking, 
day in and day out, of the various flies 
offered. The fishing is nice and clean. 
I wore ordinary shoes each trip; did 
not wade at any point and did not even 
get wet feet. It was not necessary, as 
one could catch all the fish needed from 
the bank without wetting shoe leather. 
One night last winter, while the wind 
was howling and the snow drifting, I 
collected my angling outfit and packed 
it away. It was a pleasant task and I 
delayed over it, as some implement or 
lure brought to mind some particular 
incident of past trips, and while spoons, 
spinners and wooden minnows brought 
up pleasant pictures of the sturdy black 
bass and his surroundings, it was the 
feathery concéits used last season that 
furnished the fairest mind pictures of 
my angling life — scenes where the lit- 
tle creek came, palpPing down the ravine 
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over rocks, large and small; tiny falls 
and noisy riffles; the deep pools where 
the big fish wait; the wooded heights 
with the towering spruces; the moun- 
tainsides covered with wild-wood blos- 
soms; the impression of deer’s hoofs 
along the stream; the imprint of the 
black bear’s paw at the water’s edge, 
and the grand old mountains, rising 
range beyond range. These were my 
companions while trout fishing, and they 
all helped not a little in the changing of 
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her winter mantle wrapped around 
everything. While sojourning in Flori- 
da (as is our annual custom during 
February and March, location Sara- 
sota, on the southwest coast), the sports- 
man can find those pursuits most enjoy- 
able to his nature, and sometimes may 
meet with some things that he does not 
care for a too close association with. 
February and March of 1911 were un- 
usually warm for that time of the year, 
so that all animated life was astir more 











“The largest fish is a grouper, and the rest are red-mouthed Key West grunts.” 





my ideas and in the submitting of these 
wandering lines. E. K. STEDMAN. 
Malden, Wash. 





DOWN SARASOTA WAY. 





It is said that Variety is the spice of 
life ; so I thought I would present to my 
friends of the Sports Afield Family 
some of the various catches obtainable 
in the Land of the Palmetto and Orange, 
where life is a pleasure when the North 
Land is cold, dreary and desolate, with 





than usual. At any season the disciples 
of Izaak Walton can drop out in the 
Gulf a few miles and find their Mecca. 
Photo No. 1 shows Your Humble 
Servant, with the fruit of his line 
and about two hours of his time and 
energy. We were hanging out some 
five miles from shore and_ sending 
down to the bottom, 30 to 35 feet, after 
our game. These are what are called 
bottom fish, as they are of those varieties 
that always feed on the bottom and are 
never found, except only over the coral 
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reefs and rock bottoms. Thus it is first 
necessary to make a sounding, to be sure 
of the bottom, before it is worth while 
throwing out your line; for one can fish 
right near a reef all day without suc- 
cess, when, if just a short change of loca- 
tion be made, you will catch fish a-plenty. 
The largest fish is a grouper—a species 
that attains to a 
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they had birds—the day having proved 
exceptionally good for snakes and poor 
for birds. On this last day Mr. Foote, 
while watching ahead for birds, stepped 
on the larger of the two shown and in- 
stinctively went skyward. His Snakeship, 
resenting the insult, struck with force, 
but fortunately missed his mark—strik- 

ing between his 





weight of 25 to 
30 pounds; but 
during February 
and March one 
must expect to 
go out from 8 to 
10 miles for that 
size; the rest are 
red-mouthed 
Key West grunts 
—all good table 
fish. The catch 
shown in my 
second photo is 
not quite so de- 
sirable ; yet they 
are met with at 
times. They 
were two of 
Florida’s early 
settlers—the 
largest measug- 
ing 7 ft. 6 in, 
being captured 
by Geo. H. Foote 
of Chicago while 
hunting. In this 
picture E. N. 
Carrington of 
Cincinnati occu- 
pies the centre . 
position, Mr. 





intended victim’s 
feet. Not many 
would care to go 
through Mr. F.’s 
experience, buta 
seeker after 
trophies could 
well afford to, 
were he abso- 
hutely sure of 
escaping un- 
harmed—only 
having his 
nerves some- 
what disar- 
ranged, as Mr. 
F. did. Length 
of skin, 7 ft. 6 
inches ; width, 12 
inches. While 
hunting,they not 
only got snakes 
but plenty of 
other game, as 
quail are abuan- 
dant,with plenty 
of wild turkeys 
and deer farther 
back in the in- 
terior. 

M. L. Brewer. 


a wae 
Foote being at In the British 
his right, and SHOWING TWO OF FLORIDA'S EARLY SETTLERS. Channel thecon- 
Thos. Mont- 


gomery of Port Henry at his left. These 
three (with their guide, Mr. Whittaker) 
formed a hunting party and up to March 
1 (when the law for hunting expired) 
they had killed 17 rattlers and a moccasin 
—the two in my picture being the largest. 
On the last day they hunted they had at 
noon the same number of rattlers that 


ger is abundant. 
The fisherman's best time is at night; 
but it is useless to sally forth when the 
water glows with phosphorescent light. 
The line would then stand out clear and 
distinct like a cord of fire and the warn- 
ing would not be lost on the conger. 
The fish is a wary biter, and puts up 
a great fight when finally boated. 





MarcH with its usual blustery weather 
and possible blizzards links Winter with 
Spring. An intermediate period, when 
the sportsman thinks over what he did, 
what he would like to have done, and 
what he wants to do. The spring shooter 
will be getting in his deadly work. The 
fisherman will be preparing for the first 
trips. The fellow who wants to go 
shooting or fishing and’ finds that busi- 
ness will not permit, looks blue and won- 
ders why some kind relative does not die 
and leave him a fortune. 

* os * 

MonrH_y visitors like Sports AFIELD 
keep up the interest, especially for those 
who are chained to business. Next best 
to doing, is reading how the other fellow 
did it and S. A. is getting better all the 
time. S. D. Barnes is about to hand us 
another one of his inimitable stories next 
month and Mr. Creswell will continue 
his story of adventures in Venezuela. 
When you read of a tribe of natives un- 
kindly refusing to submit to the powers 
that be and rudely killing 296 out of a 
possible 300 Venezuelan soldiers, sent 
to subdue them — all this happening in 
the 2oth century — it will be seen that 
there are still possibilities for excite- 
ment within reaching distance of civiliza- 
tion. Most of us will prefer to read Mr. 
Creswell’s story at home. Such excit- 
able individuals as the Taparitos are not 
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good neighbors. One would like to leave 
cards and take to cover before they 
found out that visitors had arrived, but 
it makes good reading just the same. 

* * 

AmoncG the advertisements 
found that of Browning Bros. of Og- 
den, Utah. The modest announcement 
of their business is something more than 
an ordinary advertisement, in that it sug- 
gests the fact that the senior brother is 
the famous inventor —the man who 
made the repeating shotgun a success 
and who designed the most successful 
self-loading mechanism for the same 
weapon. Mr. Browning is also the father 
of the so-called automatic pistol, made 
by the Colt people, and another mechan- 
ism on the same order made abroad. 
This pistol has been adopted by our 
Government as the regulation hand fire- 
arm, and in the course of a recent test 
6,000 consecutive shots were fired with 
it without a hitch in the working parts. 
Foreign inventors were the first to 
make a successful automatic pistol, and 
in some respects these weapons are 
worthy of commendation; but it speaks 
well for American inventors to find that 
the Colt and the Savage automatics 
were the only models seriously consid- 
ered by the War Dept. The Colt won 
out in the final test; but the report of 
the board that made the decision was 


will be 
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such that it may truly be said that Amer- 
ica has two of the best automatic pistols 
in the world. That the automatic prin- 
ciple as applied to firearms has come to 
stay, is no longer a question. Whether 
it will remain as now applied, remains to 
be proven. Study of the mechanisms 
now in use would seem to show very lit- 
tle chance for improvement or change, 
save in minor details. But American 
genius is so restless that the machines 
of today may become obsolete in the 
course of time. Another decade may see 
other mechanisms of the same nature 
but still more deadly than those which 
are now thought to be the best. If the 
game supply is replenished by proper 
management, hunting weapons will be 
developed to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion, and, until the millennium arrives, 
weapons for the purpose of war will al- 
ways be a prolific source of industry for 
inventors. 
* * * 

THE new .45 calibre Colt automatic 
carries 7 shots in the magazine with 1 
in the barrel. The bullet is full metal 
jacketed; the service bullet weighs 230 
grains, and the smokeless powder charge 
gives a velocity of about 800 ft. per 
second. What will appeal to most per- 
sons is the apparent “safety” of the 
action. First, it is impossible for the 
firing pin to discharge or even touch’ the 
primer, except on receiving the full blow 
of the hammer. Second, there are two 
automatic safety devices: One that pre- 
vents the release of the hammer unless 
the action is locked (this device also con- 
trols the firing and prevents more than 
one shot from following each pull of the 
trigger) and the other, the automatic 
grip safety, which at all times locks the 
trigger unless the handle be firmly 
grasped and the safety grip pressed in. 
Third, a slide lock, by which the closed 
slide and cocked hammer may be locked 
in position at will. All these devices are 
within control of the pistol hand or 
thumb. 

* * * 


THERE has recently been some discus- 
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sion about the shape of the pistol handle 
—a subject much neglected in the past. 
The average pistol butt is not made to 
fit the hand but the hand is expected to 
fit itself to the butt. The handle to the 
Colt .45 is an approach to a natural grip 
and will prove a far better handle than 
has yet been made to any automatic ex- 
cept the Savage. 
* a * 

WHERE is the expert with rifle and re- 
volver who can speak Spanish? — that 
most eloquent of tongues. There is to 
be a big international rifle and revolver 
tournament at Buenos Aires, May 16 to 
30. It only requires 21 days to go, the 
same number to return, and a_ peck 
basket full of pesos to make entries; 
but the prizes are numerous and gen- 
erous, so that a real shooter ought to 
bring home more than his expenses and 
have the trip to boot. Our National 
Rifle Association will send a team of 
IO men and 2 alternates, the team mem- 
bership to be chosen from competitors 
from the regular service, militia and 
civilians. The try-outs will take place 
on the Marine Corps range at Winthrop, 
Maryland, and the team will sail about 
April 20. The conditions are rather 
strange to Americans. All distances are 
measured in meters and the regulation 
shooting distances are 200, 400, 500 and 
600 meters, on the international target. 
This is a rectangle, 66.92 in. by 70.86 
in. The full bullseye is 23.62 in. in 
diameter, with an inner ring 15.74 in. in 
diameter. The next ring measures 35.43 
in. ; the next, 51.18 in. From outside in, 
the count is I, 2, 3, 4, 5. In the team 
shoot, each competitor will fire 2 sight- 
ers and ‘fifteen shots for record, at each 
distance of 200, 400, 500 and 600 meters ; 
any position and strap allowed. Won't 
that be cherry pie for the Yankees? 

* x * 


THe Olympic rifle and _ revolver 
matches are also due this year and will 
be held at’ Stockholm. The N. R. A. 
and the U. S. R. A. will both send teams 
over and will just as likely repeat the 
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victory of four years ago. It used to be 
that the national matches were about the 
only reward that the militia rifle shooter 
could look forward to for a summer trip 
at State expense, but here are three great 
international events being pulled off in 
one year, and the man who can deliver 
the goods is certain of a place on one 
or other of the American teams. 
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* * * 


THERE are all sorts of associations 
but there is need for still another. An 
association for the purpose of develop- 
ing campers and camp life is needed 
more at present than ever before. The 
old-timers know where to go and what 
to do when they get there, but there are 
hundreds of able-bodied men and women 
who hear the Call of the Wild, but who, 
like little boys shivering on the bank the 
first swimming day, hesitate to make the 
plunge. There are camps and camps. 
Plenty of them, but most of them are 
simply modified hotels. The real camp 
is one built by one’s self, not necessarily 
1,000 miles from everywhere, but far 
enoughaway from civilization to make the 
thing real. The Government has made 
great forest reserves and appointed 
skilled woodsmen as rangers, for pro- 
tection from, fire and timber thieves. 
There are vast regions where Nature 
rules that are practically a terra incognita 
to all but official visitors. There would 
seem to be no good reason why these re- 
setves could not be mapped and efforts 
made to attract a desirable class of sum- 
mer visitors. The more people that be- 
come acquainted with what forest 
reservation means, the greater the in- 
fluence for further extension of the 
service. Some States have reservations 
of their own, but there are few citizens 
of those States who know where they are 
or what privileges are permitted to resi- 
dents of the State. 


* oa *k 


Tue days of tent life, except for tran- 
sient camps, is probably a thing of the 
past. The portable house is more modern, 
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if a permanent site be obtained. The rest- 
less spirit who plans a trip, taking to the 
woods at one point and coming out 
somewhere else, must depend upon his 
canoe or burro as assistant agent of 
transportation. That is one kind of 
camper and camp life and those who 
have tried it will not need assurance of 
the pleasure involved. The permanent 
camp I have in mind does not mean too 
many servants nor too much duffle. The 
house should be placed near an outlook 
satisfying to tired city eyes. Near wood 
and water, with a shelter for the camp 
stove, and within reach of the reserva- 
tion telephone. When the time came 
to go home, outside material would be 
stored inside the house, ready for the 
next season. Learnéd men have wasted 
rivers of printer’s ink trying to explain 
the high cost of living, without ever con- 
sidering the important conclusion that 
most of us want too much of everything. 
Every year new tracts of land are being 
opened up along new lines of transporta- 
tion, but how many of us are willing to 
make a camp as a permanent home? The 
modern house must have all modern con- 
veniences and the fellow that starts a 
new innovation is considered worthy of 
and ready for the asylum. It is the day 
of the push button and most of us do not 
care to get too far away from it. 


* * * 


THE latest .22 single-shot pistol is that 
made by Hopkins & Allen. It has a tip- 
up barrel, with a very ingenious clutch 
lock, a fine kicking extractor, and fairly 
good sights. The only criticism of this 
arm would be the slender barrel. It has 
a bully handle and seems to be remark- 
ably accurate. It will set a purchaser 
back about a third less than $10. The 
Stevens people have also put out a new 
model, known as the Off-hand. This is 
a cross between the Gould Model and 
some other kind — resulting in a nicely 
balanced, accurate pistol. Not to be out- 
done, Smith & Wesson also present a 
new model of the same breed. It dif- 
fers in lock-work from former models 














and the shape of its handle is also mate- 
rially different — resembling that of the 
so-called Bekeart Model S. & W. .22- 
calibre revolver. What is most needed 
now is a .22 automatic, built on the lines 
of the Military Model of .45 calibre. 
With this a set of automatic targets, for 
timed and rapid fire, and the fellow who 
would not be happy with such a combi- 
nation must be hard to please. 


* * ok 


Ar present the weather is unseason- 
ably warm. If the festive jack-snipe 
is seduced into coming North too soon, 
it is all up with our spring shooting. If 
the birds start on their Northern jour- 
ney and find it too cold en route, they 
will stop only to feed in some sheltered 
spot and keep on going. I had hopes of 
a chance to try out the little 20-gauge, 
but I guess the first trip will be after 
perch instead of snipe. 


ok * * 


SoME months ago I recorded in these 
columns an abstract from the Geographic 
Magazine, which stated that the golden 
plover made the longest annual flight 
between their summer and winter homes ; 
but a recent number of the same journal, 
quoting later observations by trained stu- 
dents, states that the Arctic Tern goes 
still farther north to make its nest and re- 
turns to the Antarctic Circle after hatch- 
ing time — a distance of eleven thousand 
miles between stations. Their route is 
still unknown and. it is thought that they 
must cover at least 150 miles each day, 
apart from their flights in search of food, 
to carry them within 10 or 12 weeks from 
one end of the world to the other. An- 
other interesting fact is that these birds 
enjoy more hours of sunlight than any 
other creatures on the globe. The sun 
never sets during their nesting period, 
and at the other end of the world they 
have two months of continuous sunlight 
and daylight for two months more. Be- 
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tween six and eight months of each year 
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they enjoy twenty-four hours of day- 
light. 
* * ok 

Wuat kind of bait shall I use for 
perch? Just ask this question of several 
friends and make mental notes. 
“Shrimp,” says one, “they never bite 
at worms.” “ Dig those nasty smelling 
reddish worms out of the manure pile — 
finest bait in the world,” says another. “ I 
use nothing but blood worms,” says a 
third. And so it goes. Every man seems 
to have a favorite bait for the hooks, and 
one especially for the hip pocket. 


* * * 


GASOLINE is a good disinfectant to use 
on a cut. Clean the wound with soap 
and water, if possible; then with gaso- 
line. It will bite some but it will make 
the surfaces sterile. 


* * * 


THERE'S a contrivance being exten- 
sively advertised as a sure preventive of 
rust in gun and rifle barrels. It is in 
the shape of a filler saturated with oil 
and theoretically may work out right. 
Practically it will not, unless the barrel 
has been thoroughly cleaned before the 
filler is introduced. If the barrel has 
been used and it is desired to lay the 
piece away for an indefinite period, the 
first cleaning must be followed by at 
least one other 10 or 12 hours after the 
first. Cleaned well with some one of 
the cleaning fluids, twice or three times, 
the barrel may be filled with the patent 
filler or, what is equally as good, warmed 
cosmic oil. A favorite barrel might 
very well have every bit of grease wiped 
out during the winter, the interior well 
rubbed out with a cleaning fluid and an- 
other filling introduced. Whatever you 
do, never put a cork or greasy rag in 
the muzzle and expect it to keep out 
moisture. The best proof of what it 
will do is to try.it. Do no depend upon 
any one of the cleaning fluids to prevent 
rust indefinitely. They won't do it. 
Sam’. J. Fort, M.D. 
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A WEEK’S HUNT ON THE KINIKIKNIC. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


HIS is a truthful account of a week’s 
squirrel hunt upon the Upper 
Kinikiknic in Eastern Kentucky 

simply told, without the fancy frills 
which we sometimes find in outdoor 
narratives. I was prospecting a bound- 
ary of timber up on the Buffalo Hills 
and while there I became acquainted 
with a gentleman by the uame of Silas 
McVee. He was a typical pioneer, well 
along in the seventies and a sincere dis- 
ciple of the chase. I rode out to the 
McVee plantation in a farmer’s jolt 
wagon—a distance of six miles, through 
as wild a bit of country as could be found 
in the Knobs. The great sandstone 
cliffs in places towered hundreds of feet 
above us and there were abundant signs 
of small game. The driver of the team 
told me of many coon and possum hunts 
in which he had taken an active part. 
Just ahead and a few feet to the right 
of the road a cliff rose spire-like 100 
feet, a ledge projected out from this 
great mass stone about twenty feet from 
its base, and from this shelf, so the 
teamster informed me, a panther once 
leapt upon the shoulders of an unwary 
traveler and tore the poor fellow to 
shreds. I was delighted with the pros- 


pects of a week’s stay at Farmer Mc- 





Vee’s as I surveyed the beautiful sur- 
roundings. The dwelling, old-fashioned 
to the limit, was situated upon the crest 
of a ridge and in the midst of a very 
large orchard of apple, plum and peach 
trees, and Oh! those clusters of rich, 
golden fall pippins! I found the hospi- 
tality of the McVee household similar 
to that of all the farmers in this moun- 
tainous région. To say the least, I was 
at home! We sat out in the big porch 
till late in the evening, I sampling a 
good many delicious pippins while Uncle 
Silas related many of his hunts of by- 
gone days. 

We were up bright and early next 
morning but the prospects for a good 
day’s hunt were gloomy—a rain having 
set in during the night. The lower hills 
were wrapped as in a winding sheet and 
the mist hung heavily over the valley 
below. Everywhere the trees dripped 
with moisture. Nevertheless, we cecided 
to put on our oil slickers and try Br’er 
Squirrel a round. Uncle Silas chose 
the Cove Field, situated about a half- 
mile from the house. He said that the 
pesky greys were simply demolishing 
that particular field of corn (which I 
found was very true) I took position 
under the branches of a large red hick- 

















ory close to the crooked rail fc nce that 
enclosed the corn, while Uncle Silas 
went further on. A very unfavorable 
morning for squirrels, but animals are 
hungry at this time of day, and so, while 
the rain pelted down, I kept a keen 
lookout. I soon heard the rather loud 
report of McVee’s old-time squirrel rifle. 
Something stirred the leaves in the tree 
overhead, and, looking up, I saw two 
greys making out on a low limb. As 
the range was too close, I waited. The 
limb extended to within 10 feet of the 
fence and when they had run its length 
they nimbly leapt onto the fence and 
. disappeared in a jiffy. I was debating 
in my mind whether or not to follow the 
two greys, when I heard a rasping sound 
overhead, and, looking up, saw another 
grey coming down the tree. I did not 
wait this time but in an instant my .25 
calibre Stevens was in positicn and as 
the gun cracked Mr. Grey came tum- 
bling to the ground. The bullet had 
caught him under a foreleg (not where I 
had directed it but he was bagged all 
the same). I had just slipped a cartridge 
into the chamber when I noticed about 
40 yds. out in the field a cornstalk sway- 
ing violently and at the same instant 
saw a patch of grey through the green 
blades. The little Stevens rang clear 
and sharp and the stalk ceased to sway. 
Down below me in the cove McVee’s 
old rifle kept up a continuous barking. 
To say that I was getting interested 
would be putting it mildly. Here was 
sport, such as IF had longed for all 
through the hot summer months. I 
forgot all about the steady downpour; 
forgot about everthing except those 
sleek corn-fed greys that seemed to 
come from everywhere to feed on the 
nutritious roasting ears. Along about 
10 o’clock the rain slackened and Uncle 
Silas came up to where I was, fairly 
loaded down with the “pesky corn 
thieves” as he called them. My game 
was lying in a heap upon the ground. I 
counted them as I strung them ona stout 
cord. Eleven and I had used only 15 
cartridges. McVee had 18 and he had 
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missed 7 times. We spent the afternoon 
at home, munching big juicy apples and 
planning a coon hunt for that evening. 

Along about 8 o’clock Uncle Silas 
took down the old conch shell, and, go- 
ing out into the yard, sent a mellow note 
echoing from ridge to ridge. Again and 
again the familiar sound floated out upon 
the damp night and directly there came, 
quavering through the great forest, an- 
swering calls from different directions. 
Two large bundles of split pine were 
carried from the barn and these were 
made into four long torches. McVee’s 
two coon dogs were prancing about— 
fairly beside themselves with eagerness. 
By and bye the neighbors began to ar- 
rive—the call from the conch shell being 
a signal for a big coon hunt—and in an 
hour’s time six burly backwoodsmen 
with four dogs were assuring me that 
they would show me some real old- 
fashioned coon hunting. 

We agreed to first circle McVee’s 
cornfields and before we had fairly 
gained the first belt of timber the dogs 
struck a hot trail. Our four-legged as- 
sistants would stand little chance of 
carrying off the prizes at a bench show, 
but they were there that night with the 
goods that make a fellow thrill. I have 
hunted coons ever since I was large 
enough to carry a torch and “sick” a 
dog, but that night’s sport will linger 
the longest! Not that we caught so 
many—for the varmints had an exasper- 
ating way of slipping into rock dens— 
but those six homely dogs beat to a 
pulp any of your high-toned city choirs 
for downright sure-enough music. We 
only got four coons, but we got at least 
a hundred tons of solid enjoyment out 
of that night’s sport. 

One incident of the hunt I mut 
chronicle. “Sonny” Johnson (McVee’s 
son-in-law) insisted on shinning up a 
small hickory after the coon, as that 
particular tree could not be cut, it being 
a centre line between McVee and one 
of his neighbors. Johnson was a small 
man but very corpulent; in fact when 
walking he reminded one of a pumpkin 
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with two pegs for legs. I can’t tell why 
he took it into his head to climb that 
slick barked tree, but he shinned up it 
all the same and finally located Mr. 
Coon. Then he shouted: “I see ’im! 
Look out! I’ll shake him down.” There 
was a commotion overhead and then a 
heavy body let loose and came bumping 
down to the ground. Zeb Dowdy (a 
drooling, slow-witted fellow) was on 
hand promptly wi:h a stout club and the 
way he pounded that prostrate object 
was a caution. McVee hurried up with 
the light, and then it seemed that thirty 
wild-cats were in a battle royal. In 
crawling out onto the limb, Johnson had 
in some way dislodged a large hornets’ 
nest and the insects had covered him in- 
stantly—making life much too tropical 
up there for him. He let go and came 
to terra firma in double- quick time. The 
hornets’ nest came too! Dowdy had 
pelted Johnson, who was unconscious 
from the fall, until the biting insects got 
busy. They covered Dowdy’s hands 
and face, crawled up his legs, and when 
McVee butted in they were ready for 
trouble. It might have resulted serious- 
ly but for the fact that the hornets were 
a bit stupefied, as the night was quite 
cool. As it was, we soon had them 
conquered, but it broke up the hunt. 
Next morning we were up with the 
dawn, ready for the greys. It was a 
beautiful morning, clear as a bell, and I 
had a fine view from the McVee home. 
To the west a chain of hills lay covered 
with heavy timber; to the south the 
hickory flats stretched away, to finally 
lose themselves in the blue haze. The 
Kinikiknic wound its way northward 
through thick clumps of spruce and 
laurel; ever and anon losing itself be- 
hind mighty cliff rimmed bluffs. East- 
ward the Knobs stood out in isolated 
patches, reminding one of Indian vil- 
lages, and while I was viewing this 
grand panorama my ears caught a sound 
that caused my blood to quicken 
the far-away call of a wild turkey gob- 
bler. I stood as one in a trance, listen- 
ing; but the call was not repeated. 
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Evidently the wily old Tom was too 
wise to prolong his tell-tale gobble. I 
learned from Uncle Silas that the call 
came from a lone gobbler that cham- 
pioned a small flock down on Wolf Pen 
Branch—the only remaining wild tur- 
keys in the Kinikiknic Country to his 
knowledge. 

Just before we started for the corn- 
fields we were joined by two of McVee’s 
sons, Moses and John Henry. They 
were fine specimens of manhood and 
carried long-barreled muzzle-loading 
rifles of exactly the same pattern as Un- 
cle Silas’s. They laughingly enquired 
of me if I were going to hunt humming- 
birds, indicating my little .25 calibre 
Stevens. When We arrived at the fields 
the greys were there and busy. I got 
tbe first shot and it wasa beauty. Across 
a deep ravine a grey ran out upon a limb 
of a large oak and leapt into space, aim- 
ing to connect with another limb which 
reached out from a neighboring tree. 
My little rifle was in position in the 
twinkle of an’ eye and when it popped 
the saucy squirrel turned a somersault 
in mid-air and fell. The three McVees 
saw the shot and silently we went to 
where it lay. Uncle Silas picked it up 
and inspected it. The bullet had pierced 
the centre of its body. Father and sons 
looked at each other; then at the little 
gun in my hand. Then they slowly 
measured the distance of the shot. Fully 
135 yds. was their verdict. We agreed 
to separate and surround the cornfields 
from different points. This I was glad 
to do, for I well knew that I could not 
maintain my record through the day. 
My next shot was a difficult one, but I 
managed to pick Mr. Grey off a roasting 
ear at about 80 yards distance. My 
next three shots were clear misses. 
Meanwhile the Bang a-bang! Bang! of 
the three other rifles reminded me that 
there was something doing elsewhere. 

About the middle of the forenoon my 
companions came to where I had a 
squirrel treed up a very tall hickory. I 
had been hunting with my eyes for him, 
but, owing to the clustering leaves, had 














failed to locate him. Finally Moses 
pointed him out. He was in the top- 
most branch. It was a difficult shot, as 
the slight breeze which stirred among 
the timber swayed the limb smartly. 
Moses took the first shot, resting his 
gun in the crotch of adogwood. When 
the rifle cracked, the squirrel dodged to 
the under side of the limb. The other 
two tried in turn and Uncle Silas suc- 
ceeded in wounding him slightly. It 
was my time now and I took extra care- 
ful aim and let drive. To my disgust 
the squirrel never moved. “Lemme try 
yore leetle gun,” said Moses. I slipped 
a cartridge into the chamber and handed 
itto him He looked through the sights 
to test them and then drew bead on the 
squirrel. Pop! went the .25 and down 
came Mr. Grey. Then nothing would 
do but we must put up a target and try 
the little gun thoroughly. The upshot 
of this trial was that they all three wanted 
to trade for it. (Before I left I gave Un- 
cle Silas the rifle and gave his sons the 
address of the makers). My kill for the 
morning was 7 and the combined bag 
of the others was 16. 

After dinner and a few more of those 
golden pippins, a bee hunt was sug- 
gested, Accordingly we repaired to a 
little creek called Rattlesnake Branch. 
We soon found wild bees watering and 
in less than two hours had two courses 
and by 4 o’clock had them located. 
Moses was sent back to the house for 
two axes, pans and a bunch of wool (the 
wool being used to smoke the bees out 
in case they were too ill). The first tree 
was a very large chestnut and we sweated 
some before it crashed down. The bees 
proved to be very warlike and we re- 
ceived a lot of stings before we got all 
the honey into our buckets. The other 
tree (a small poplar) was soon disposed 
of. The bees were unusually docile, 
but I didn’t wonder at it when we took 
out the empty comb. They had nothing 
to fight for! We got five gallons of 
comb and honey from the first tree and 
only about a half-gallon from the other. 
Uncle Silas put the bees in sections of a 
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hollow gum of which he had quite a 
number already prepared. 

The following day we drove in the 
old jolt wagon to an old-fashioned over- 
shot grist mill, some 12 miles away. 
This mill is indeed’a curiosity. It was 
built more than 120 years ago and it 
still continues to grind the wheat and 
corn for the good country people for 
miles around. I shot six squirrels from 
the wagon on our return trip and saw 
many more, for they had begun to feed 
on the nuts and acorns and were quite 
numerous. The last day of my stay at 
the McVees’ twelve country men and 
boys joined in for a squirrel hunt—‘‘jest 
proper” as one of them expressed it. 
There were three old Army carbines 
and one old musket; the others carried 
muzzle-loading rifles much like the ones 
used by the McVees. We did not con- 
fine our hunting to the rim of the corn- 
fields—some of us taking to the Kinik- 
iknic bluffs and others to the hicko1y 
flats. We agreed that the fellow who 
got the smallest bag would have to treat 
to a gallon of corn whisky. The hunt 
was to last till noon. I chose the corn- 
fields, as I didn’t feel equal to so long a 
tramp. I had hardly reached the fields 
before the Pop! pop! Bang! bang! of 
the guns in every direction told me that 
some one was going to lose a gallon, 
but I was quite confident that it would 
be the other fellow! I went to the place 
where the greys had been so plentiful, 
but not a one could I see. I waited at 
least two hours for them to begin feed- 
ing upon the corn, but was disappointed. 
I neither saw nor even heard a grey! 
Here indeed was a puzzling problem. 
We had seen hundreds that we had not 
shot at, so they could not all have been 
killed off. I put in half the morning 
going from one field to another, but I 
got only one—and I got him on the 
jump. I gave it up at half-past 11, with 
only two squirrels to my credit. Did I 
feel small on going back with those two 
greys to face that army of hunters? 
Yes, I surely did. I made it two gal- 
lon, instead of one, just because the 
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boys didn’t try to guy me. Jakie, a 
negro boy, was dispatched for the whis- 
ky while we lay under the shade of a 
monster apple-tree and ate the spicy 
flavored fruit. Where the young buck 
got it, 1 know not; but in. an hour he 
was back with two jugs of as fine moun- 
tain dew as I ever sampled. 

I was loath to part with these hospit- 
able people, for never had I enjoyed a 
hunt more fully. McVee explained the 
phenomenon of the missing squirrels in 
this wise. When left alone, he said, they 
would stay for years in a very small 
territory, but when the guns begin to pop 
pretty lively they begin to travel. I had 
never noticed this trait in them myself 
and I have hunted them all my life, but 
it may be true. I would like to hear the 
experience of other squirrel hunters upon 
this subject through the columns of 
Sports AFIELD. 


A MISSISSIPPI DEER HUNT. 


On the 4th of December our party of 
four guns boarded a train at the little 
station of Salem, Indiana, bound for 
Alligator Lake in Southwestern Missis- 
sippi, with the best of rifles and shot- 
guns and camp equipment and the 
knowledge that our guide would be at 
the railway station with team and wagon 
to take us about 30 miles into the 
swamps. We arrived at our camping 
ground about 4 p. m. Dec. 7 with every 
one in the best of spirits after our long 
ride on cars and jolt wagon. Our guide 
(a man of about 40) was well acquainted 
with us. In fact, we had all been raised 
in the same small town, had attended 
the same school and had all tried to go 
with the same girl. We knew our guide 
and he knew us, and as he had lived in 
this part of Mississippi some 10 years 
he knew the country like a book and 
you can bet we had the best of every- 
thing our guide was able to give. There’s 
a vast difference between being person- 
ally acquainted with your guide and 
merely buying your guide’s good-will. 

On the morning of Dec. 8 we started 
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for our first day’s deer hunt at daybreak, 
all five together, as the guide was going 
to string us out on crossings; then take 
the dogs and the old mule he rode and 
beat up the canebrakes for a deer. We 
had gone scarcely a half-mile from camp, 
when all at once there was a great noise 
just in front of us, in the top of a fallen 
tree, and I have a faint recollection of 
seeing a large four-legged animal mak- 
ing his get-away. Any way, when I 
came to myself, I was looking at Bill 
and Bill at me. Jack was looking at 
Tom and Tom was trying to pick up his 
gun, which had fallen out of his hand, 
and the guide was laughing so loud you 
could have heard him almost a mile. 
He did not get a shot himself, on ac- 
count of the dogs, which he was lead- 
ing. Buck ague? Well, I guess! I 
can still feel that queer sensation when 
I think about it. We were next hurried 
to a crossing, being’ stationed about a 
mile apart. The guide then returned to 
where the deer had made the four of us 
forget we had a gun, to let the hounds 
have the trail. I could hear the dogs 
for quite a while; then they went out of 
hearing. But after a while I could just 
hear a faint yelp of the lead hound. It 
grew plainer and plainer. They were 
coming my way! I was lying behind a 
log some 30 feet from the crossing and 
could see for about 200 yards down the 
trail. I could hear the dogs more plainly 
now and every nerve was strained up to 
the key of G. Was I going to geta 
shot? You that have waited patiently 
for hours on a deer stand know what 
suspense I was in, with the yelps of the 
dogs plainly in my ear and seemingly 
coming directly toward me. Oh, my! 
for just five seconds of that feeling again! 
However, it was all to the bad, for the 
deer did not come my way, after all, but 
went toward the crossing, where Tom 
was stationed. The guide said the deer 
went within 30 yards of Tom; but Tom 
declared positively that he was awake 
all the time and that no deer had gone 
by on that trail, even if the dogs had. 
Buck ague again! (and Tom owned up, 

















after we got back home, that he forgot 
his gun again) The dogs were now out 
of hearing and I only caught a faint 
sound of them again that day, though I 
. did hear the faint crack of a gun shortly 
afterwards. I almost swore at myself 
right there. I said that any one who 
had had the ‘chance to shoot a deer that 
I had that morning and did not take it 
ought to be in jail. If all deer hunters 
(especially those on their first hunt) were 
put in jail for doing as I had done, we 
would require several hundred more jails 
in this country. As it was getting late, 
I started for camp—distant about 1 14 
miles, I was not the first to reach camp. 
Jack had beaten me by a few minutes. 
fom, Bill and the guide had not shown 
up yet; but it was not long until we 
could hear the Ding! dong! of the cow- 
bell strapped around the neck of the old 
mule which the guide rode in following 
the dogs and it was not long before the 
three came in sight. I asked Jack if the 
leaves on the trees were brown. He 
said: ‘Yes; but what do you ask that 


for?” I, said: ‘Look at that thing 
Bill’s carrying. I’m afraid I don’t see 
straight.” At the same time a feeling 


came over me to the effect that some- 
where I had seen that object before. It 
wasadeer. Bill had killed a buck and 
went crazier than a March hare. The 
guide wanted to carry it on the mule, 
but Bill said: ‘‘It’s not heavy.” We 
all thought he was afraid the deer would 
come to life if any one else carried it 
save himself and then we had to hear Bill 
tell about his killing and how he never 
lost his nerve; but Tom wanted to bet 
any part of $30,000 that it was a pure 
accident. After we had enjoyed a sup- 
per of broiled venison steak, washed 
down with several bottles of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon, we went to bed, to dream of 
deer and buck ague. 

We started on our second day’s hunt 
at about the same time as before and 
took the same stands, but there was 
nothing doing in the buck ague line that 
day. Although the dogs struck a cold 
trail that led to the river, they gave it 
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up there. The 3d day was a repetiticn 
of the 2d, with the exception of shooting 
a lot of squirrels with a target rifle. 
While sitting around camp in the even- 
ing one could look anywhere and see 
squirrels. I have never seen the like, 
either before or since. The 4th day was 
my banner day: one deer and one wild- 
cat with a 16 gauge Remington shotgun, 
I will never forget the killing of the wild- 
cat and the great scare it gave me. I 
was sitting in the forks of a tree that had 
blown down, listening for the hounds, 
when, seemingly from not more than 30 
yards behind me, came the most blood- 
curdling scream I ever heard. Some- 
how I could not get my hat to stay on 
my head. I had never seen a wild-cat 
or heard anything about them and was 
unable to figure out what it was. I had 
my shotgun, a .38 calibre revolver and 
a hunting knife. I hitched my belt 
around so the .38 would be closer, laid 
my knife on my knee and steamed up 
courage, as I had already observed that 
there was no nearby tree small enough 
for mé to climb. At the next scream 
of the cat I could tell that, whatever it 
was, it was getting closer. I soon saw 
something moving through the cane, 
and, as there was a clear spot about 30 
yds. from me, I quickly covered it and 
the instant Mr. Cat showed up I let 
drive and to my great relief the cat 
jumped about 4 feet high and fell back, 
kicking and tearing up the ground in 
great shape. On examination 3 buck- 
shot had hit him—one just below the 
ear, one through the front shoulder and 
one broke a fore-leg. As it was still 
early and I did not know the way back 
to camp, I once more began listening for 
the hounds After another 4 hours wait 
I could hear the houncs coming. With 
my gun tightly clasped and every nerve 
on edge, I hadn’t long to wait until I 
saw the deer coming. With my gun 
resting on the edge of the log, the deer 
stopped within 30 yds. of me and turned 
his head and looked in the opposite di- 
rection—giving me the best shot possi- 
ble. I held for just behind the front leg. 
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At the crack of the gun the buck drop- 
ped on his fore-legs, but was up in a 
second, I quickly scrambled over that 
log and gave him the other barrel as he 
rose, but in my excited state it was al- 
most a miss—only knocking a piece off 
one antler. The guide, who was follow- 
ing the hounds—hearing me shoot twice 
—madea short cut through and was soon 
with me. I told him what I had done 
and how the deer had acted. By this 
time the dogs had come up. The guide 
held them in and we took the trail on foot. 
We could see blood now and then on the 
cane, which showed that he was hard hit. 
We found him a half-mile away, just 
drawing his last breath. Five out of the 
7 buckshot had hit him and I do not see 
how he even got up after he fell the first 
time. As it was getting late, the guide 
rounded the boys up and we all started 
for camp tegether—I being the only one 
that had killed anything that day. 

We hunted four days longer, and Jack 
and Tom both killed a deer, so we were 
ready to break camp. But often in my 
thoughts I have lived over again that 
deer hunting trip in Mississippi. If this 
escapes the editor’s blue pencil, I may 
some time tell you of the one day’s bear 
hunt we had while on the same trip. 

Midland, Ind. Grorce T. MILter. 
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COLORADO'S GREAT MUSEUM. 


One of the most complete and best 
arranged natural history collections in 
the West is be found in Colorado’s new 
Museum of Natural History at Denver. 
Any one interested in North American 
fauna (either past or present) will be-well 
repaid by a visit to the museum. The 
entire first floor is taken up by cases 
containing artistically arranged groups 
or single specimens from chipmunks to 
musk oxen, each surrounded by accu- 
rate characteristics of its habitat. Each 
case bears a card, upon which is a brief 
sketch of the habits and history of the 
specimens within. The ornithological 
display, on another floor, is no less in- 
teresting and complete, and there are 
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many remarkable piscatorial specimens, 
some of which almost make one believe 
the yarns that float in from river and lake 
along about the end of vacation time. 
On the top floor is the fossil and ento- 
mological collections, both of which are 
extensive ; while in the basement is a fine 
mineral display. There is also in the 
building an Art and Antiquities Dept., 
and I believe a Reptilian Hall has been 
added recently. A day spent in this 
museum would be worth many weeks of 
poring over musty natural histories, and 
would be the next best thing to a month 
spent in the wilds, in quest of actual 
knowledge. Morris H. Crockett. 





“JUST KIPPER CREEK.” 


Of what account are the three or four 
words of print under a photograph? 
Whether they read ‘‘Cajfion of the Bur- 
roo Walla, South Africa,” or “‘ Brook in 
Back Pasture,” the picture is the thing! 
It tells us more than paragraphs or 
pages of type, and often we dip deeper 
and try to imagine a lot of scenery that 
lies just a bit beyond the visible back- 
ground, or to the right or left of where 
the photographer’s scissors clipped the 
print. In the present case, unless we 
are Iowans, it don’t so much matter that 
the locality is 2% miles below Mc- 
Gregor, in the Hawkeye State, or that 
Pictured Rock Falls are somewhere up- 
stream. The water looks fishy. Notice 
that? Ask the boys, if you are a Doubt- 
ing Thomas—and, incidentally, pro- 
pound all the other questions which are 
suggested by the rocks and the trees 
and the dogs. Good hunters? Mean- 
ing the boys or the dogs ?—but it don’t 
matter, for the answer is the same in 
either case. This is one of the pictures 
in which the scenery and life harmonize. 
It would be a “ moving picture’’ in about 
three winks, if a woodchuck or raccoon 
should pop its head out of that hole in 
the bluff. We have the assurance of 
Artie Hellberg, who stands by the dogs, 
that his companion, John Sweeny, is “a 
good rifle shot.” Further introduction 
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would be superfluous, and is omitted. their dogs on Kipper Creek? Andisn’t 
Who, blessed with the least particle of it a blesséd thing to be a boy—or even 




















AN AFTERNOON ON KIPPER CREEK. 
Compliments of ARTIE HELLBERG, McGregor, Iowa. 





imagination, could not write pages con- a dog!—where there are rocks and trees 
cerning the adventures of these boys and and ’chucks and ’coons? Well, rather! 
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IN BEHALF OF GAME PROTECTION. 





Reports of starving quail, heard dur- 
ing the recent prolonged cold wave and 
heavy snows, are receiving confirmation, 
now that it is possible to estimate the 
damage afield. However, the appeals 
sent from various sources, asking farm- 
ers and others to feed the birds, un- 
doubtedly saved many. Gun clubs and 
local protective associations supplied food 
for great numbers, thus enabling them 
to survive the severe weather. The 
American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, 111 Broadway, New 
York, calls attention to this in urging 
the establishment of county protective 
associations throughout the United 
States. Under normal conditions the 
game could hold its own against the 
forces of Nature and the covers de- 
pleted by severe storms would soon be 
replenished from the surviving breeding 
stock. But under the conditions exist- 
ing throughout this country—conditions 
which have been brought about by indis- 
criminate shooting—the birds do well to 
survive the attacks of man,.and an un- 
usual spell of cold weather, accompanied 
by heavy snows, often exterminates 
them in certain localities. In such crises 
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energetic action by local sportsmen can 
save them; but, to be truly efficacious, it 
is organized action that is needed rather 
than the sporadic efforts of scattered in- 
dividuals. In numerous other ways 
county protective bodies help save the 
zyame and increase the supply. Their 
influence on public opinion is an invalu- 
able aid to the cause. Where they exist, 
not only are there fewer violations of 
the game laws but the local warden can 
prosecute effectively those which occur 
when he has the people behind him and 
not indifferent or antagonistic to him. 

The national association’s interest in 
the formation of local organizations does 
not stop with advocacy of the plan. The 
association will lend material aid to those 
interested in starting either State or 
county clubs for the protection of game. 
It has already accomplished much in this 
line. The first patron of the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation has just been secured—T. Cole- 
man du Pont, of Delaware, having do- 
nated $1,000. The association has just 
received a copy of a resolution passed 
at a recent meeting of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the most influential or- 
ganization of sportsmen in the country 
—the resolution being a cordial expres- 
sion of endorsement and support for the 
plans of the association. 





SHOOTING ACCIDENTS. 





It is becoming more and more plain to 
thinking people that some sort of training 
should be insisted on in the case of all 
who purpose using a gun. How this 
training should be brought about, does 
not at first sight suggest itself; but this 
in no degree does away with the urgent 
necessity for some such training in the 
use of deadly weapons on the part of 
every one who undertakes to use them. 
It is certainly an appalling fact that any 
boy or man may purchase a gun and go 
forth carrying in his untrained hands an 
implement that, when loaded, needs but a 
touch on the delicate little spring called 














the trigger to explode a charge which at 
short range is just as deadly as a Rus- 
sian bomb. No bomb hurled at a man’s 
head will take that head off his shoulders 
cleaner than a charge from an ordinary 
shotgun fired at close range. All this is 
perfectly well known to experienced 
shooters, and it is noteworthy that in 
their ranks these melancholy accidents 
seldom occur. Hundreds, nay, thousands 
of other sorts of gunners seem to think 
that, inasmuch as their guns were made 
to kill partridges, ducks, etc., they are 
incapable of killing human beings. As 
long as sentiments like these prevail, so 
long will shooting accidents occur to 
shock us. Last month we read of a gen- 
tleman who accidentally shot his wife 
while attempting to take the cartridges 
out of his gun. Another gentleman that 
I knew shot a bird, which fell down a 
precipitous ravine. He followed to pick 
it up. In doing so his foot slipped and he 
fell. His gun also fell, and, falling, its 
second barrel was discharged — the shot 
entering his leg. Naturally the cartridge 
should have been taken out of the gun 
before descending a difficult place. Take 
the deer shooting season in Maine. One 
can hardly pick up a paper without see- 
ing a head line “ Thought He Was a 
Deer!” 

All this is unpleasant to contemplate, 
for it brings shooting and shooters into 
disrepute. Moreover, if such accidents 
are to go on increasing they will form 
another peg for faddists to hang another 
hat on. It’s a curious thing to me to see 
automobile drivers, cab drivers, engi- 
neers, jockeys, and others who engage in 
dangerous pastimes or occupations, li- 
censed, and compelled to produce evi- 
dence that they have been trained, that 
a man should have no restriction placed 
upon his amateurish efforts to use a gun. 
I say this seems curious to me, and there 
are many brother shooters who must 
think so, too. All the same, such is the 
case. Riding to hounds is a far more 
dangerous sport than shooting ; so is polo. 
The mad rush of the winning horse in a 
big race means danger — absolute dan- 
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ger — from every point of view. Yet we 
seldom see an accident and still more 
rarely a fatal one. But if the jockey were 
an amateur or untrained, how would it 
be? An untrained polo player or inex- 
perienced rider to hounds would have a 
nice time of it! But all the foregomg are 
trained ; the average man with the gun is 
not! 

When the shooter is trained to the use 
of his gun these melancholy occurrences 
will cease. An accident with a modern 
breechloader should not be possible. 
They say that accidents will happen in 
the best regulated families, but I would 
respectfully remark that the term “ ac- 
cident’ means an unavoidable occur- 
rence. In a lifetime’s experience of 
shooting in many countries, I can only 
say that 98 per cent. of all the accidents 
I have come across were due to careless- 
ness and inexperience, and therefore not 
accidents in the true sense of the word 
at all. W. R. GILBert. 


A PLEA FOR ARCHERY. 








I have been reading Sports AFIELp 
for a long time and have read many in- 
teresting stories of big hunts—about 
guns, dogs, rifle shooting and the like 
—but in all this time I have not read an 
article on one of the greatest of all 
sports—Archery. I am myself but a 
beginner at this sport, having only com- 
menced practice a little over 2 year ago, 
and so cannot speak with the authority 
of such old timers is D-. E. B. Weston, 
Tacitus Hussey an“ Geo. F. Henry, 
who have all been shooting with the bow 
for the past thirty years. 

Archery seems to me one of the 
grandest of sports, both for pleasure 
and health, that could be engaged in. 
Many a man or woman would be saved 
from tuberculosis and from many of the 
ills caused by a sedentary life if they 
would leave the office occasionally and 
indulge in a few rounds with the bow 
and arrow—throwing dull care away! 
Dr. Weston is now writing a series of 
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articles on the sport, which indicates 
that archery is rapidly coming to the 
front as a national sport—only a little 
propaganda being needed to materially 
increase the membership of the National 
Association. 

It was almost by accident that my at- 
tention was first called to this subject 
—perhaps the childish bows exhibited 
by some of the entertainers at our Chau- 
tauqua. Then I saw bows listed with 
Spalding and in that a mention of Dr. 
Weston’s little Guide in Archery. I then 
began to correspond with some of the 
archers whose names appeared in this 
little book. I found the names of bow- 
makers and where the best arrows could 
be procured. This took several months 
of time, as it was quite difficult to locate 
archers who knew all about the subject. 
One cannot imagine to what perfection 
this art has developed, till he has in his 
hands a bow and arrow made by an 
expert bow-maker. And then to use it 
properly! Aye, there’s the rub! I saw 
two fellows last summer shoot at a four- 
foot target some 40 times at 50 yards 
and miss it every time; while, at one of 
the national meets, I saw one of the 
archers make five successive golds at 60 
yards. I shall not attempt to describe 
the technique, as it is so much more 
ably described in treatises on the sub- 
ject, and only write this article in the 
hope that others may be induced to in- 
vestigate and take up the work. Lovers 
of the gun will be sure to be interested 
in the bow. It is less expensive, gets 
you into the open air, develops the mus- 
cles of the arms and chest, and has 
many advantages over most of our mod- 
ern sports. The study of the subject is 
taken up-in the following divisions, ac- 
cording to Horace Ford: Standing, 
nocking, drawing, aiming and loosing. 
Take up the study of each division sep- 
arately, going over it many times till 
you have mastered the art—not in one 
season but ever so many seasons, keep- 
ing up your enthusiasm even when you 
have seemingly lost out. Good bows can 
be bought from several dealers in the 
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United States, among whom is A. §S. 
Barnes of Forest Grove, Oregon, who 
makes only twenty-five dollar Oregon 
yew bows. They are very fine bows if 
one cares to pay that much for a bow. 
Mr. James Duff of Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, makes a $4.00 bow that is very 
good and stands the variation in tem- 
perature better than bows made of some 
other material. These are lemon-wood 
bows. This bow-maker also makes good 
arrows. A. G. Whitman of Melrose, 
Mass., also makes very fine arrows at 
$10 a dozen. The following books 
should be studied carefully: Weston’s 
Guide in Archery, the archery volume of 
the Badminton Library (published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y.) and if 
possible secure The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Archery by Horace Ford. This 
last book is out of print but you may 
be able to borrow a copy of some of the 
older archers. J. M. Furton, M. D. 
Audubon, Towa. 





THE FRIENDLY GULLS. 

On a delightful summer morning last 
year I boarded a giant Cunarder. The 
embarkation and loading went on with 
quick, clock-like precision, and exactly 
at the hour the boat was scheduled to 
leave the hawser was cast off and we 
were moving slowly away from the dock 
and out into the Bay. I dare say that 
every person on board whose duties did 
not require that they be elsewhere were 
leaning on the rail — most of them with 
hands busily waving Adieus or throwing 
kisses to friends who were left behind. 
Occasionally the parting was so hard 
that the voyager wept sorrowfully; but 
as the boat increased her speed, the 
crowds on the dock became more and 
more indistinct and those on _ board 
turned their thoughts to the many things 
of interest, visible from the ship’s deck 
as she passed out of the harbor. Here 
a slip, and there a slip, occupied by an 
ocean greyhound, like a horse in a stall— 
over on the right are three large freight- 
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ers anchored as near together as safety 
will permit—passing there, at the stern, 
is a beautiful little yacht under full can- 
vas, while the excursion boats and tugs 
passing to right and left make the scene 
a busy one and cause one to realize the 
importance in the selection of a skilled 
pilot. Time does not lag at the begin- 
ning of the voyage and Ellis Island and 
the Statue of Liberty are soon left far 
behind, as well as the pilot and mail at 
Sandy Hook, and we are well out in 
the ocean with about six days run Full 
Speed Ahead before it is time to search 
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There are more than fifty species of 
gulls inhabiting all parts of the world. 
The characteristic coloration is white, 
with a pearly, bluish or fuscous mantle, 
the primaries being usually marked with 
black. The white in some cases has a 
beautiful rosy hue. In one species the 
head is enveloped in a dark-colored hood ; 
in another, the whole plumage is dark, 
except the white head; in the ivory gull 
the entire plumage is white. They are 
strong and buoyant fliers, often remain- 
ing over the ship for a considerable 
length of time with wings outstretched 








A FRIENDLY GULL. 


Photographs by FRANK J. STUART. 


GULLS OFF THE IRISH COAST. 





the horizon for the shores of the Emerald 
Isle. Those who came to the pier to 
wish us Bon Voyage and the things that 
attracted our attention while passing-out 
of the harbor are all left behind; but 
the friendly gulls evidently enjoy our 
company, for they are still with us—not 
just two or three of them; but one 
would think that a holiday had been pro- 
claimed in Gullville-by-the-Sea and that 
each and every inhabitant had turned out 
to see us off—for hundreds of these 
birds are flying over and around the ship. 


and seemingly motionless, watching for 
the refuse, upon which they feed, to be 
thrown overboard, where it is quickly dis- 
covered by their sharp eyes and they dart 
for the morsel, like a flock of hungry 
chickens after a kernel of corn. The 
gulls did their share in amusing us until 
well off the Banks of Newfoundland, 
when they bade us adieu and left us to 
interest ourselves in an occasional pass- 
ing vessel, a school of flying fish or por- 
poises, and now and then a flock of 
stormy petrels. If we were sorry to see 
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the gulls look elsewhere for their food 
supply, we were more than glad that they 
sent a wireless message to their brothers 
and sisters inhabiting the coast of Ire- 
land, telling them to come out and meet 
us. Wireless or no wireless, they were 
there in vast numbers, and were appre- 
ciated and welcomed—for they told us 
that we were fast nearing the other side. 
One particular gull became so friendly 
that, as he poised over me on outstretched 
pinions, I took a snap shot, and the re- 
sult is shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. FRANK J. STUART. 





SOME CAMP COOKING RECIPES. 





In camping-out, those forms of cook- 
ery appeal which combine the elements of 
a good meal with the least trouble and 
use of utensils. Moreover, the absence 
of conventional modes of serving is one 
of the delights of camp life. The tired 
housewife smiles to note with what 
equanimity the head of the family ac- 
cepts such mishaps as an overdone broil 
or even a scorched stew! The man who 
rusticates at all is proud of his ability 
to adapt himself when indulging his 
primitive instincts. Remember this, ye 
houseweary women of the land, and 
recreate while you may! The task of 
dish-washing may be mitigated by the 
use of paper plates for some things, 
cabbage and lettuce leaves to hold some 
foods, and rigid simplicity of service. 
As for those dishes which must be 
washed, doubtless there is a lurking sense 
in the mind of the man who has eaten 
scorched food that dish-washing is a fit- 
ting pastime for the camping man. In- 
deed, there are numerous analogies for 
the reflective mind. The plash of water 
and the rising steam from the dish-pan 
may suggest — well, the ripple and whirl 
of a mountain stream and the vapor of 
a reminiscent pipe. 

To the camper whose sojourn is long 
enough, small plantings of the quick- 
growing vegetables are a source of de- 
light; but for shorter stays fresh vege- 
tables are generally possible for those 
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who do not wander too far from the 
haunts of man. 

Aside from the necessary cleansing, 
succulent vegetables, fruit and berries 
undergo but little preparation — being 
wanted fresh from Nature’s hand. 
However, the consumption of raw pota- 
toes, turnips and carrots is a feat too 
strenuous for one who will shortly re- 
turn to civilization. These vegetables 
must be cooked in ways that render them 
wholesome but least exacting as to 
service. Baked potatoes may be pre- 
pared in this way and eaten from the 
shell with a fork; when the potato is 
done, cut through it crosswise; then, with 
a sharp knife, loosen it from the skin 
all the way round. Pour into each a 
spoonful of cream, seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Mix lightly with a fork and 
serve. Sweet corn better retains its 
flavor if boiled in this way: Strip the 
corn of all but the inner husk. Lay this 
back and clean off the silk. Replace the 
husk and drop the ears into a deep pot 
of boiling water. Cook it for 20 minutes. 

A stew sufficient for five people is 
made as follows (it may be served direct 
from the kettle to each individual's 
plate or from a large dish): Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or beef or mut- 
ton suet in the bottom of a kettle over the 
fire. Slice into it two large onions and 
brown them. Cut into small pieces 2 
pounds of beef, mutton, fowl or fish. 
Add 2 quarts of water and cook one 
hour with the kettle covered. Now add 
a dozen medium-sized potatoes, pared 
and cut into small pieces, three carrots 
cut fine, a quarter of a small cayenne pep- 
per chopped fine, and salt to taste. Cook 
steadily an hour. If necessary, add a 
little flour to thicken it. 

For a change from desserts of fresh 
raw fruit, the pudding here given is 
wholesome and appetizing. Grease well 
the inside of custard cups and half fill 
them with strawberries, cherries, chopped 
apples, huckleberries or other fruit, and 
sprinkle them with sugar. Now make 
a batter of one pint of cream, a little salt 
and flour enough to mould rather stiff, 














having stirred into it one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Roll out to 
a thickness of one inch; cut into pieces 
of a size to fit the custard cups; lay 
over the fruit and bake in a quick oven. 
Serve with a sauce made from one pint 
of any fruit juice, to which sugar, a.tea- 
spoonful of butter and a little corn- 
starch has been added. 

Corn fruit pudding is also a whole- 
some and satisfying dessert for appe- 
tites sharpened by outdoor recreation. 
Prepare one pint of wild blackberries or 
other fruit by washing, draining and 
dusting them with flour. Make a batter 
of 2 cups of yellow corn meal, 2 cups of 
flour, 2 téaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
2 cups of milk and a lump of butter the 
size of an egg. Stir the fruit lightly and 
quickly into it, so as not to bruise it. 
Bake in a shallow pan in a quick oven. 
When done, divide it in portions with a 
heated knife and serve with sauce made 
from the juice of crushed fruit, prepared 
as for the previous dessert. 

Fish generally plays an important part 
in the camper’s ménu. Here are some 
simple modes of preparation. Brook 
Trout, Fried. Remove the fins, clean, 
wash and split down the back close to 
the bone. Salt them. Dry them and dip 
in beaten egg. Roll in corn meal or 
flour and brown quickly in hot fat. Serve 
with melted butter only or with this 
sauce: Brown slices of onion in a tea- 
spoonful of melted butter. Add a teacup- 
ful of thick sweet cream and a table- 
spoonful of mustard sauce or ketchup. 
Where whitefish are obtainable, they are 
very nice if baked with a stuffing. Pre- 
pare this of bread and butter, using a 
tablespoonful of suet or butter to 2 cup- 
fuls of bread. Season with pepper and 
salt and any savory relish desired. 
Work the dressing fine and soft and 
stuff the fish. Lay it in a pan with a 
little water in the bottom and bake 


tender. If liked, perch may be boiled by 
laying them in a kettle of cold water and 
letting them come to the boiling point. 
When tender, lift out carefully and serve 
with butter or cream. Small fish are de- 
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licious if baked in cream. Lay them in 
a shallow baking dish. Pour over them 
the cream, seasoned with pepper and salt 
and mustard and the juice of a lemon if 
liked. Bake until the cream is absorbed 
and they are a delicate brown. 
M. Roserts Conover. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


— 


LONG SHOTS. 








Far be it from me to refer in any in- 
vidious sense to the ordinary shooter’s 
shortcomings. All the same, it is usually 
conceded among us that one shooter may 
remark on the details of his sport to an- 
other, and that friendly criticism is rather 
a good thing than otherwise. Certainly, 
in the realms of shooting as a sport, we 
find divergences of opinion as marked as 
are to be found in any other pastime — 
as witness the controversy over gauges, 
charges, shot sizes and powders. As I 
write, I have in mind a man to whom the 
very name of any powder but his own 
special favorite is like unto a red rag 
to a bull. I met a noble soldier, years 
ago in India, who wouldn’t shoot with 
my cartridges, because they were not 
loaded with his powder. We all know 
the man who shoots with a 16-bore, and 
the other who wouldn’t touch it with a 
pitchfork. Yet all is harmony and peace, 
and each man goes his individual way 
with contented mind. This is as it should 
be, and shows that friendly differences 
only preserve the balance of matters. 
And, indeed, what a humdrum life this 
would be if we all agreed on every topic. 

After over 40 years’ experience of 
shooters and shootings in many parts of 
the world, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is one matter over which 
quite a number of gunners get fogged, 
and that is the question of distance. A 
simple enough matter this, at first sight, 
though not so simple when we come to 
analyze it. In this last connection I will 
take the bold step of telling my fellow 
gunners that they are shocking bad 
judges of distance, and that, before they 
commit themselves to any statement con- 
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cerning a long shot, they should measure 
the distance and not merely step it. A 
step or a pace is one thing and a yard of 
thirty-six standard inches is another. A 
long shot, as estimated by the first, is 
often a long shot apparently, but when 
calculated by the tape measure it dwin- 
dles down to a very mediocre one, much 
to the disappointment of the aspiring 
gunner. 

What is a long shot? I am putting the 
question as a shooter to shooters, and I 
ask for practical and not theoretical re- 
plies — for I know of no sport in which 
the distance between Theory and Prac- 
tice is so sharply defined as in shooting. 
Some of the stories told by the older 
school of wild-fowlers are hard to beat, 
though I am not at all willing to put 
our modern Nimrods very far back in 
regard to tall talk. What is a long shot, 
then? Well, a long shot is generally a 
very much shorter one than the average 
shooter who makes it fondly imagines, 
unless he adopts the very prosaic plan of 
accurately measuring it with a tape. 
Doing the latter brings down an awful 
lot of 70-yard shots to mere 40-yard 
ones, and the shooter is undeceived, dis- 
illusioned and—quite disappointed. 
Forthwith out he goes, and, after meas- 
uring accurately a distance of 70 clear 
yards, puts up a mark like the cover of 
a book or a top of a canister, only to find 
he cannot touch the mark at such a 
range. Try it yourselves, ye doubters! 
Try it with your ordinary 12-bores and 
ordinary game cartridges. 

Try a few shots at marks at 40 meas- 
ured yards and then you will begin to 
learn something. Continue your trials 
and experiments, using, if you will a full 
choked gun, and your learning in the 
way of long shots will increase, and so 
will your surprise. Provided you have a 
fairly good eye for dimensions, you can 
cut out of a newspaper a fair representa- 
tion of a duck with wings extended or of 
a rabbit on the run. Hand these to one 
of your friends who claims the 70-yard 
shots and get him to fire at them when 
stuck up against the wall. Stand by and 
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see your long-shot friend carry out his 


experiment. When it is over you can 
then compare notes on things in general 
and long shots in particular. Perhaps 
you number among your acquaintances 
some one who prides himself on doing 
wonders at 50 yards with an ordinary 
12-bore. This range is naturally a more 
reasonable one. All the same, get half- 
a-dozen empty beer bottles, put them in 
a row on the top of a fence, measure 
accurately 50 full yards, and see how 
many bottles at this distance you can 
knock off the fence (never mind about 
breaking them). Finally, to come down 
to 40 yards, get a common duck, get out 
in a boat on a lake and tether the duck 
to a stump, so that it cannot swim away. 
Measure 40 yards with a standard tape 
measure and then with a light 12-gauge 
gun and ordinary cartridges try to kill 
the duck. You will do so ultimately, of 
course; but even at this so-called point- 
blank range, you will not kill a duck 
sitting on the water as easily as you 
think. What is a long shot, then? Well, 
a long shot is a matter of degree! 
W. R. GILBert. 


A FOLLOWER OF DIANA. 








Once upon a time there was a girl. 


“‘She had dark hair and eyes of blue, 
And she was Irish through and through.” 


And so it followed that, in the course of 
time, she, as all good-looking Irish girls 
do, fell in love and was married. Now, 
the fellow she married was a chronic, 
dyed-in-the-wool gun crank. He could 
not himself remember just when he first 
started to shoot. No doubt a pop-gun 
was his initial weapon, and then, in a 
gradually increasing scale, he went from 
bad to worse: pop-gun, toy spring gun, tin 
pea shooter, sling shot, bow-gun, air-gun, 
rifle, shotgun, and so on down the line. 

Now, do not misunderstand this fel- 
low. He was not really so bloodthirsty 
as some narrow-minded people would 
have you believe. He loved the woods, 
the river, the marshes and alk of their 
shy wild folk, but, above all, he loved 
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the woods the best, and many a day 
after he had killed his pair of squirrels 
—still hunting them alone, heeling it 
around some majestic oak for a glimpse 
of a little spray of reddish fur fluttering 
in the breeze, or a tiny head and ear in 
silhouette against the sky. He would lie 
for hours in one of Shabbona Grove’s 
cathedral aisles, 
watching the Octo- 
ber sunbeams play- 
ing at hide and seek 
with the falling 
leaves, listening to 
some disgruntled 
fox squirrel, scold- 
ing his head off 
from a safe retreat, 
high in that shell- 
bark hickory across 
the ravine,orlaugh- 
ing quietly with un- 
feigned delight at 
an inquisitive blue- 
jay, who, after 
alighting in a near- 
by thorn-apple and 
discovering his 
presence, would, 
with rant and vitu- 
peration, retire in 
some disorder, try- 
ing’at the top of his 
voice to warn all his 
woodland neigh- 
bors that danger 
was afoot. Perhaps 
God was nearer to 
that boy among 
those autumn span- 
gled trees, beside 
that glade vaulted 
with Heaven’s own 
blue, than to those 
who said—because he loved the solitude, 
because he loved to hunt and fish alone— 
that he would never amount to anything. 
Perhaps—who knows—God was nearer 
to him than those who prophesied his 
complete and utter failure would believe. 

Well, the Irish girl married him and 
he became a barber and settled down. 
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The old wives’ prophecies came true in 
part; for a barber never amounted to 
anything—but sometimes his wife does, 
which helps him some, you bet! She 
did not like a gun; she would not have 
one in the house; ske would not touch 
one for a cool million. But the gun re- 
mained—an old re-stocked lifter action 
Remington 12- 
gauge—in an out- 
of-the-way corner, 
it is true. But it 
remained. Then 
one day she so far 
forgot her antipa- 
thy that she con- 
sented to accom- 
pany him on a little 
walk down to the 
pasture under the 
hill—on a quest for 
empty shells,where 
a shooting match 
had been pulled off 
the day before. He 
was not above re- 
loading shells those 
days (and is not 
yet). Money was 
scarce, and good 
high-grade empty 
shells were not to 


be despised. 
The plot begins 
tothicken. Ere 


long there came an 
April afternoon, 
when, by dint of 
much _ persuasion 
and a lavish use of 
honeyed words, she 
walked with him a 
short half mile, out 
to where, encircled 
by the hills and known to but a few, lay 
a small “lay-over station” for the jack- 
snipe, on their devious journeying to the 
Far North. The barb-wire fences that 
she could not climb, she rolled under. 
He landed on seven of those long-billed 
twisters that glorious afternoon; sold 
them at the little country store, and with 
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the proceeds she bought a pretty calico 
dress. That calico dress was the turn- 
ing of the tide. Perhaps a gun was some 
good, after all! She tried the rifle next 
and found that it would neither bite nor 
kick; so, when rabbit time came that 
year, she shot a few and found the shoot- 
ing good. She could not walk far those 
days—only weighing in at about 100 
pounds. She coughed a good deal and 
he was worried : suspicious of the dreaded 
White Plague. 

One night he wrote a little story. An 
editor found it good and gave him a 16- 
gauge single-barrel shotgun in exchange. 
He cut off the stock, laced on a Rowley 
cheek and soft leather recoil pad, took 
her with him to the river, slipped in a 
shell and told her to “blaze away.”’ She 
handied that little gun at first a good 
deal as she might have handled a rattle- 
snake. But finally she shut both eyes, 
braced herself and pulled the trigger! 

That fall, at the edge of Kenie’s Lake, 
she and he crouched, watching with 
straining eyes nine mallards swinging, 
swinging, swinging—getting ever nearer. 
“Now!” he whispered. And at the 
word, she, rising swiftly to her knees, 
cut down the splendid green-headed 
leader. All forgetful that perhaps her 
pal would like a shot as well, she jumped 
to her feet—nearly upsetting the boat— 
yelling ‘I got him! I got him!’”” Which 
unlooked for diversion caused the wast- 
ing of two wholly good shells that only 
hastened the retreat of eight already 
badly frightened mallards. Since then 
it’s been jack-snipe and ducks, squirrels 
and rabbits; long waits in chilly blinds; 
long tramps through boggy meadows on 
beautiful hazy days in the many colored 
October woods. 

At home or afield, she’s my pal, is 
Bridget, and I sure am proud of her. 

~She weighs 140 pounds today and enjoys 
that greatest of blessings, good health— 
the heritage of all who love and follow 
the woodland path. Ross KINeEr. 


_—— 
> 


OFFIcIALs of the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association have 
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just returned from Washington, where 
they arranged for a hearing in the matter 
of a national law for the protection of 
migratory game birds. Three bills for 
this are now pending. Conferences were 
held with Senator McLean and Congress- 
men Weeks, Anthony and Lamb. It is 
announced that the hearing will be given 
as soon as the appropriation bills are out 
of the way. It is generally believed that 
nothing short of Federal regulations will 
save the country’s migratory birds, and 
it is of the greatest importance that all 
those interested in the measure arrange 
to attend the hearing, the date of which 
will shortly be announced. 


— 


THE “REDNESS” OF DEER. 








I note, in the February issue, that Mr. 
Wade criticises Sports AFIELD’s asser- 
tion that deer are red in summer-time, 
which shows that he is a stickler for pre- 
cise definitions. Perhaps if the article 
had said “ reddish hued,” the statement 
would have passed unchallenged. My 
view of it is that there are so many col- 
ors in which red predominates — from 
brick to carmine — that it keeps a fellow 
guessing to name them. 

It is a fact known to all woodsmen that 
the color of the deer’s coat changes with 
the season. The “ blue coat” of autumn 
is followed by the “ gray” of winter, as 
it is preceded by the “ red” of late spring 
and summer. It is useless attempting to 
give the scientific reason for this. The 
phenomenon is not peculiar to deer. It is 
found in hares, rabbits, and many other 
quadrupedal species; in ptarmigan and 
many other birds. The gray color of 
deer in the season of snows might be 
cited as an example of protective color- 
ation; but a deer in the red is glaringly 
observable against the green foliage of 
the warm months. I never saw a deer 
until the spring of 1877. There were two 
of them together, and I humbly assert 
that to my unaccustomed eyes they ap- 
peared red. Since then I have enjoyed 
fairly good opportunities for observation, 
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in the woods and in zodlogical parks, and 
I have noticed no marked change of fash- 
ion in the summer wear of Virginia deer. 
Some specimens are redder than others 
at the same season. A fat deer is redder 
than a poor one — probably because it 
has “shed off” cleaner. I never saw a 
crimson deer or a pink one, despite cer- 
tain convivial habits to which I must 
enter a plea of guilty. I never saw a deer 
with Norwegian or Irish auburn hair. 
But I have seen lots of red deer — me! 
You bet! S. D. BARNEs. 


A TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL EVANS. 


In the death of Rear-Admiral Evans 
(“Fighting Bob”) the United States 
Navy lost its best known and best be- 
loved officer. His patriotism and cour- 
age need no eulogy here; but Robley D. 
Evans possessed other qualities vastly 
more endearing than those usually re- 
garded as heroic. His good fortune it 
was to win the warm friendship of many 
men of much greater specialized endow- 
ments of nature. It was given to this 
plain, blunt, unpretentious American to 
awaken feelings of esteem and affection 
that have seldom been equaled. Rudyard 
Kipling’s regard for him always burned 
brightly from the day of their first meet- 
ing. Every one has heard the lines the 
author of The Jungle Book once scrib- 
bled on the fly leaf of a set of his works, 
sent as a present to the Admiral; but 
they’re surely good enough to bear re- 
peating : 

Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 

And I do things with a pen, 

And you sit up in a conning tower, 

Bossing eight hundred men. 





Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine. 

And you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine! 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 

And you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


‘* To him that hath shall be given,’’ 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 

Than Zogbaum or I could invent. 
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STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS. By 
Sir Wm. Stirling-Maxwell. Selected 
and arranged by Don Luis Carrefio. 
Duffield & Co., New York. Price, $3.00. 
This beautiful work, with many repro- 

ductions of famous Spanish paintings — 

some in colors and others in black and 
white — will be warmly welcomed by all 
sincere lovers of art. The pictures se- 
lected by Sefior Carrefio are in the high- 
est sense representative and are preceded 
by an appreciative sketch by Edward 

Hutton, the famous art critic. “The 

Stories are primarily entertaining and 

then revealing,” says Edwin L. Shuman 

in the Chicago Record-Herald; “ for Sir 

William was a connoisseur of taste as 

well as of learning, and the book has im- 

mediate appeal to all classes of readers 

just because it diverts while it instructs 
and gives you a relish for the man as well 
as a judgment upon his work.” 
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THROUGH the efforts of the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation, a hearing on the Weeks Bill for 
Federal protection of migratory birds has 
been secured for March 6 before the 
House Committee on Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. Although the matter 
of Federal protection of migrants has 
been agitated for years, it has never be- 
fore been given a hearing, and it is ex- 
tremely important that all those inter- 
ested in the measure should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity and go to Wash- 
ington to urge the passage of the Bill. 
Since many states refuse, or are unable to 
protect the birds during the breeding 
season, the only way they can be saved 
from extermination is for the National 
Government to step in. 


-— 
> 





Bass FisH1nG at Clear Lake, Wash., 
is reported to be fine—big catches being 
reported daily. Frank Samuels of 
Spokane made one of the biggest catches 
of the season recently—landing 43 bass, 
weighing from a half to 4 Ibs. 
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SOME INDIAN AND OTHER MEMORIES. 


Having learned that Sports AFIELD desires true- 
to-life hunting, trapping and Indian stories, I 
herewith enclose two sketches that are absolutely 
true yet vividly remembered experiences of pioneer 
days. 

I was only a child of 8 years, but I remember 
well our trip or visit to the Indian camp. It was 
in the morning, as the squaws were getting the 
ponies ready to move camp. One of the squaws 
wanted to trade a large, raw-boned mare for a 
rolly-poly sorrel Father had. She said: ‘‘He heap 
fat! heap fat! Indian horse, big, high, but poor, 
poor. Like trade?’’ But Father reasoned and 
laughed her out of the notion. 

We went into the Chief’s tent and he got up 
from the floor to say: ‘‘How! how!’’ He and 
Father talked some. I paid little attention to 
them, but looked around at the square bundles, 
done up in canvas, sacking or hide and bound with 
rawhide strips. The Chief said there were buffalo 
meat and squaw beds in the bundles. The Chief’s 
wife sat on the floor in a tiny tent or room at one 
side of the big tent, sewing. She looked sober but 
pleased at our coming. 

The cutest thing in camp was the little papoose 
of the Chief’s squaw. ‘‘Last night,’’ she proudly 
said, when we asked how old he was. Yes, the 
baby Chieftain was only one night old; yet he 
was wrapped in his little blanket and strapped 
to a board and leaned against the side of the tent. 
We wished them well and Good-bye, for we wanted 
to get home and get ready to follow them a little 
way. The little way was about three miles. The 
braves rode the ponies as they dragged the tent 
poles, on which were several of the square bundles, 
strapped fast with rawhide. One brave rode a 
pretty spotted pony. When they came to the 
stream, the bundles were unstrapped and left on 
the bank for the squaws to carry over. The 
braves rode the ponies across, and, as the spotted 
pony fell in climbing the bank, the brave beat 
him. The squaws came up with the loads on their 
backs and the children. The eight squaws stopped 
and the Chief’s wife sat down till the seven other 
squaws had waded the stream and had carried the 
packages and children too small to wade safely 
across. Eight trips they made, through water 
waist-deep. Then the Chief’s squaw, with her 
papoose on her back, waded across. The loads 
were again put on the tent poles and the squaws’ 
backs, the braves again rode the ponies, and the 
band moved on, and we went on our way. 


The winter of 1876 Father and his partner (a 
rather surly Scotchman) hunted and trapped on 
the South Loup and Dismal Rivers in North- 
west Nebraska. They camped on the South Loup 
till about the middle of February; then they 
decided to move to the Dismal, about 20 miles 
away. So the outfit was packed into the wagon 
and then they hurried to get the few traps yet 
out. When Father came to the last trap, it held 
a skunk. Father was rather a jolly man; so 
he began: ‘‘Well, my fine fellow, I’ll come 
down and visit you directly’’—and started to 
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go down to him by a little détour, but his 
slipped and he went down to visit His Skunkship, ~ 
who was ready for his visitor, and Father deck 

it was the warmest reception he ever got 
where. His Skunkship was free-hearted to 
limit. But Father got his trap and was in on ¢ 
move as soon as he could get righted. 

They reached the Dismal about 3 in the after 
noon and unchecked the horses, to let them get 
drink in the clear, sandy-bottomed stream. Them | 
were only a few inches of ice even along the bank, 
and they drank well. But when the word wag) 
given to go, old Fan would not budge the le 1 
and Nell could not pull it alone. Persuasion faile@® 
to stir her; so the men waded out and carried the? 
outfit ashore. Then Fan walked out as though — 
nothing had happened. This so incensed the Scotele” 
man that he went and sat down behind a o 
and smoked till Father had reloaded and called to = 
him to come on. He replied: ‘‘Dom the brute! ¥ 
wouldna’ ha’ her!’’ and he walked on about § 
mile till a good camp site was found. 

Trapping otter, beaver and smaller fur-bearerg 
was good and they did well. 
breaking camp for home, as the soft, warm days 
of April were at hand, Father went to look after 
a mink trap, set high up on the bank of the 
stream at the side of a tiny outlet of a spring, 


A few days before 5 


This spring was in a large hollow in the bank, @ 
As Father came in sight of this spring, he was ~ 


held spell-bound for a few seconds by the strangest ~ 


sight he had ever seen. There, just above thé © 
spring, was a rope of living snakes, fast asleep im 
the bright morning sunlight—Jlarge ones, small 


ones, all twisted together in this rope. Father says : ; 


he gazed in wonder, but left them to their siesta,” 
undisturbed. PHBE JOURNEY. 
Arapahoe, Neb. 


—_——_—__—_—— 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 
With a year’s outing staring me in the face, 


and being a lover of all the outdoor sports from ~ 
fishing to big-game hunting, I wish to ask your” 


readers’ opinions as to the best all-around point, is 
We want 


» 


Our party will consist of two families. 


the wilds and not the usual summer hotel outings: | 
Is there anything better than Northern Idahof 


What points in that country are the most availa 

ble? Any information along these lines will be 

sincerely appreciated. FLoyp G. WENDLE, M. D. 
Danville, Illinois. 
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WALTER GiBBs writes that hundreds of deer im 
the Glacier National Park in Western Montana 
died this winter from sheer lack of food. Mr® 
Brewster (wife of a Park guard stationed in the 
Upper North Fork country) has been feeding deer 


that at times they will eat out of her hand. Old 


timers say that, if the Federal Government is. ; 


really interested in the preservation of its game, 
steps should be taken at once to prevent this 


starvation of wild animals, or the Park will soom” ~ 
lose its claim to being the home of the deer and : 


elk. 


Bs 


for some time and they have become so hungry ~ 








Sexe, 


